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EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS OF THE CONCORDAT 
WITH AUSTRIA 


The Concordat with Austria of 1934" has aroused the interest 
of students of Church-State relationships in European countries 
for a number of pertinent reasons. Austria, of course, is known 
to students of history as a predominantly Catholic country? 
whose relations with the Roman Catholic Church have often 
been disturbed, especially since the time of the “enlightened 
despot” Joseph II (1780-1790) and his policy toward the Church 
known as Josephism. Even the Concordat of 1855 was not 
effective very long in its purpose of bridging the chasm between 
Church and State. As early as 1868 Austrian legislation was 
passed in regard to schools and other matters which Catholic 
Church circles claimed was in violation of the Concordat. The 
Concordat itself met an early death when it was terminated in 


*Concluded on June 5, 1933, and ratified on May 1, 1934. For its Ger- 
man text—the other official text is in Italian—see H. Baltz-Balzberg, Die 
Osterreichische Verfassung und das Konkordat vom 1. Mai, 1934 (Graz, 
Austria, 1934); for a good commentary by a professor of Canon Law at 
the University of Graz, J. Haring, Kommentar zum Neuen Osterreichischen 
Konkordat (Vienna-Innsbruck-Munich, 1934). 

* According to Austrian statistics, there were in that country in March, 
1934, 6,100,000 (90.5 per cent) Roman Catholics; 295,000 (44 per cent) 
Protestants; 37,000 (0.5 per cent) Old Catholics; 191,000 (28 per cent) 
Jews; 106,000 (16 per cent) without church membership, and a few thou- 
sand others. In 1910, the Catholics constituted 93.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion; quoted in Schénere Zukunft (a Catholic weekiy published in Vienna), 
April 21, 1935. 

*See Erwin Lange-Ronneberg, Die Konkordate. Ihre Geschichte, Ihre 
Rechstnatur und Ihr Abschluss nach der Reichsverfassung vom 11. August, 
1919 (Paderborn, 1929), pp. 36-42. 
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1870 by unilateral action on the part of the Austrian Emperior.* 
Austria’s new Concordat, however, went into effect under cir- 
cumstances very auspicious for the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses. It was ratified by President Wilhelm Miklas on May 1° 
—the day on which Austria’s present constitution went into 
effect. This new constitution® provides for a singularly close 
cooperation between the Catholic Church and the Austrian State, 
a purpose which is reflected strongly in the terms of the Con- 
cordat. Therefore from the point of view of the proponents of 
friendly and close relations between the two powers, it appeared 
most appropriate that the two state documents were promul- 
gated at the same time.’ It should also be noted that both 
owed their existence in large part to the efforts of the late Chan- 
cellor Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss and also to his colleague in the 
Cabinet—-now his successor—Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg.® 

While the Concordat shares certain characteristics with the 
Concordats with Fascist Italy (1929) and the National Socialist 
Third Reich (1933), it has a distinct, Austrian note of its own. 
In some respects it provides a strong contrast with the concordat 
with Nazi Germany® concluded less than a year previously, 
especially as far as the satisfaction of the Church with its pro- 
visions in general and their application by the State in particular 
are concerned. 

Because Concordats have as their primary purpose an effective 
agreement between Church and State as to their mutual rights 
and obligations, especially in those spheres where the possibilities 
of disputation between these two powerful forces are strong and 
potentially fateful, the field of education is singularly suited for 
treatment in a concordat. It is one of the so-called res mixtae 
which “belong exclusively neither to the ecclesiastical nor to 
the civil authority, but to the former according to some aspects 


* Haring, op. cit., p. 9; Lange-Ronnebe cit., pp. 41-42. 
*In fact, immediately after midnight of April 30 Haring, op. cit., p. 10. 
* For its text and excellent index, see fa. 4. By op. cit. 

* Haring, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Ibid.; see also preamble to the Concordat. 

*For a general commentary on this Concordat see John Brown Mason, 
“The Concordat with the Third Reich,” Catholic Historical Review, April, 
1934; for a discussion of its educational stipulations see same, “Educa- 
tional Provisions of the Concordat with Germany,” CaTHotic EpucaTIONAL 
Review, October, 1934 (includes translation of these provisions). 
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and to the latter according to others.’2° But while the Church is 
primarily interested in the spiritual welfare of youth and the 
State in political considerations, their interests are supplement- 
ary rather than mutually exclusive. For as education deeply 
affects the character and the sense of loyalty of the young future 
citizen, Church and State may find it a fruitful field of collabora- 
tion, or unhappily, a constant source of serious clashes which 
are likely to inflict wounds difficult to heal and still harder to 
forget.* 

In the case of the educational provisions of the new Austrian 
Concordat, a close cooperation between Church and State is 
provided for from which both parties expect to derive great 
benefits, even though certain difficulties remain which, in the 
main, center around the question of Catholic youth organi- 
zations.*2 Chancellor Dollfuss’ successor in office, Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, who also heads the federal Department of Educa- 
tion'* expressed graphically the official view of the present Aus- 
trian government on the relation of State and Church on the 
occasion of a pilgrimage of men when he stated: 


“To all of us it is a matter of course that the new State [based 
on the Constitution of May 1, 1934], the Christian State, not 
only respects the activities of the Catholic Church but that it, 
wherever possible, also cheerfully and in a spirit of veneration 
open wide the gates in order to smooth the way for the influence 
of the most powerful spiritual force on all matters pertaining to 
the soul, and especially the soul of the young. This cooperation 
of the spiritual and secular powers, this harmony of State and 
Church to the harm of none and the benefit of all residing in 


* Rev. John J. Doyle, Education in Recent Constitutions and Concordats 
(a eee Catholic University of America), Washington, D. C., 1933, 


p. 92. 

” As, for instance, in Nazi Germany and present-day Mexico. 

“See the collective pronouncements of the Austrian Conference of 
Bishops and, individually, those of Cardinal Archbishop Innitzer, Prince 
Archbishop Waitz, Prince Bishop Pawlikowski, and Bishop Gfdllner, as 
quoted in Schénere Zukunft, December 24, 1935; April 1, 1934; December 
15, 1935; and December 2, 1934, respectively; also Rev. Johann Bonell, 
OSB., “Gedanken zur Frage der Jugendvereine”; Rev. Johann Zehet- 
gruber, “Zur Jugendfrage”; and Rev. Joseph Miller, S.J., “Staat und Erzie- 
hung,” in Der Christliche Sténdestaat (a Catholic weekly, published in 
Vienna), October 20, 1935; November 24, 1935; and July 28, 1935, 
respectively. 
rt list of Austrian cabinet members in New York Times, October 18, 
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this country, is what is in our minds when we speak of the 
Christian State and profess it as our goal.”** 

The educational provisions of the Concordat are relatively few 
and are found mostly in the lengthy Article VI and in the cor- 
responding sections of the Additional Protocol which forms an 
integral part of the Concordat.** They must, of course, be con- 
sidered in the light of the past educational conditions in Austria 
and of their application by the present government authorities 
since the Concordat went into effect. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EXERCISES 


Article VI states unequivocally in its Paragraph 1 that the 
Catholic Church has the right to give religious instruction and 
engage in religious exercises for the Catholic pupils in all pri- 
mary and secondary schools (including such schools for trade, 
crafts, agriculture, forestry, commerce, and the like, as well as 
their respective continuation schools). The Church directs 
and supervises both religious instruction and exercises. They 
remain obligatory for all Catholic pupils’? to the hitherto pre- 
vailing extent (that is, for all such pupils up to the grades cor- 
responding, roughly, to the sophomore year, inclusively, in Amer- 
ican colleges; but in the trade and similar continuation schools 
only up to the age of 14, inclusively, which is the age for com- 
pulsory school attendance in Austria).** It is also provided that 
the cost of this religious instruction is to be borne, as formerly, 
by the public school authorities. 

Article VI provides further that the bishops may enter nego- 
tiations with the public school authorities for the purpose of 
introducing additional religious instruction and exercises which 
will also be obligatory for Catholic pupils if established in agree- 
ment with the governmental school authorities. This appears to 


“Quoted in Schénere Zukunft, November, 1934. 
Me}, in Article V, Paragraph 4, and corresponding part of the Additional 
toco 
“For the prevention of misunderstandings, these types of schools are 
enumerated in the Additional Protocol, Article VI, Paragraph 1. 
™" The Austrian Federal Supreme Court (Bundesgerichtshof) has decided 
that children not belonging to any Church may receive religious instruc- 
tion if their parents desire it. ey may not be forced, however, into 
attending such instruction; Schénere Zukunft, July 28, 1935. 
* Haring, op. cit., p. 33. 
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be a possibility especially in the various trade and other schools 
mentioned above, in parenthesis.’* Such additional religious in- 
struction, however, is to become a financial burden upon the 
Church, rather than on the public school authorities, until and 
unless after the return of improved economic conditions a future 
friendly agreement between Church and State should provide 
otherwise. 

The grant of dispensations from participation in religious 
exercises is the right of the teachers of religions,?° and not of the 
heads of the schools.”* 

On principle, religious instruction is to be given by priests. 
In cases of necessity lay teachers or other suited lay persons 
may be used by agreement between the ecclesiastical and the 
government authorities. But only such persons may be appointed 
teachers of religion who have been declared qualified as such 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. They must possess the Missio 
canonica. ** If this license is withdrawn by the Church, the State 
must release them from giving religious instruction.”* 

The ecclestiastical authorities set up the curricula for religious 


instruction. Only those textbooks may be used for such pur- 
poses that have been declared suited by the Church authorities. 


OTHER RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH IN REGARD TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Contrary to other articles of the Condordat, Article VI goes 
into many details. Still, it was not possible to refer in it to 


* Ibid., > p- 34. In 1934 retreats were made obligatory for all Catholic 
pupils in the Mittelschule, a secondary school type; they used to be volun- 
tary; Schénere Zukunft, March 25, 1934. By government decree of April 
10, 1933—three weeks before the ratification of the Concordat—participa- 
tion of school youth in religious exercises had again been made obligatory ; 
see Sprenger, “Osterreichische Chronik, ” Schénere Zukunft, No- 
vember 18, 1934. 

» Additional Protocol, Article VI, Paragraph 1. The diocesan authorities 
of Vienna have ordered teachers of religion to grant such excuses only for 
reasons of a personal nature, and not in order that pupils may take part in 
meetings of organizations of a military and political character (Wehrver- 
bande). — have often missed school mass for such reasons; see 
Schénere Zukunft, March 3, 1935. 

™ Haring, op. cit., p. 34. 

* Reference is a here to Article V, Paragraph 4, of the Concordat 
which provides for the po no in ame other capacity or the pension- 
ing by the State of such te Haring, op. cit., pp. 23-24; and 
‘yaa to this article. 
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all the existing pertinent laws and governmental decrees. In 
its Paragraph 2 we find, therefore, a general provision to the 
effect that as far as the Church possesses other rights and privi- 
leges in regard to the primary and secondary schools, under 
public laws in force at the time of the conclusion of this Con- 
cordat, they are to remain guaranteed by the State. However, 
a special addition to them is also provided for,* namely, a pro- 
vision concerning the right of the ecclesiastical authorities and 
their representatives to submit complaints to the governmental 
school authorities concerning improper conditions in the moral 
and religious life of the Catholic pupils in these schools; also 
to raise objections when they deem that detrimental or improper 
influences have been exercised upon them in the schools, espe- 
cially in regard to possible violations in the course of instruction 
of their convictions in matters of faith or religious sentiment. 
This episcopal right to complaints exceeds that of other inter- 
ested parties inasmuch as the government undertakes especially 
to investigate such complaints and to consider proper remedies.” 

Professor Haring points out that this provision does not guar- 
antee redress of the grievance or grievances complained of by 
the bishops. However, it should prove practical, he believes, 
when and if teachers should attack teachings of the Catholic 
Church while lecturing on some secular subject.2° It should be 
kept in mind in this connection that in spite of the Concordat 
Paragraph 2 of the law of May 25, 1868,?" still remains in effect 
which provides: “In these schools instruction in the other sub- 
jects is independent of the influence of any Church or religious 
group.” Paragraph 6 of the same law is also still valid—at least 
so far. According to it teaching positions in these schools are 
open to all who are legally qualified to teach, that is, including 
non-religious persons. An exception exists only for the adminis- 


™ Additional Protocol, Article VI, Paragraph 2. 

* Haring, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

* Ibid.; much influence on the teaching of secular subjects should already 
be exercised by the new governmental directions concerning curricula. One 
issued in June, 1935, for the Gymanisum and Realgymnasium breathes a 
distinctly religious spirit in regard to the teaching of philosophy, history, 
civics, literature, singing, and the natural sciences; see Viktor Frankl, “Der 
Geist der Neuen Lehrpline,” Der Christliche Standestaat, October 6, 1935. 

"This was one of the laws which were irreconcilable, from the Church 

int of view, with the provisions of the Concordat of 1855; see Lange- 

onneberg, op. cit., p. 41. 
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trative heads of schools, under the law of 1883. They must 
belong to the same confession as the majority of their pupils. 
While the validity of this law had been doubted in a decision 
of the Austrian Constitutional Court of 1925, it has been reas- 
sured by a provision in the new Constitution of 1934, in its 
Article 27, Paragraph 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


As was pointed out in the discussion of the educational provi- 
sions of the Concordat with Nazi Germany, “the Catholic 
Church has always been opposed to a state monopoly on educa- 
tion. She claims the right to found her own schools, especially 
when the State schools do not afford to all Catholic children the 
opportunity to receive instruction in the spirit of the Catholic 
faith.’*® The new Concordat with Austria, of course, gives special 
attention to this matter so dear to the Church. Since 1867 every 
Austrian citizen has had the right to establish educational insti- 
tutions and to teach in them, provided he possessed the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by law. The Constitution of 1934*° extends the 
privilege of founding schools to domestic legal persons, while in- 
struction may be provided through others. Further, it lays em- 
phasis upon the fulfilment of the legal prerequisites rather than 
upon the proof of legal qualifications by the school founder him- 
self.** | The Concordat provides, similarly, in Article VI, Para- 
graph 3, that the Church and her religious orders and congrega- 
tions ** have the right to establish and conduct private schools ** 
if they comply with the general provisions of the school laws. 
As long as they fulfil that presupposition they are to enjoy the 
rights of public educational institutions. 


* Haring, op. cit., p. 35. 

*John Brown Mason, “Educational Provisions of the Concordat with 
Germany,” EpucationaL Review, October, 1934 

*” Article 31, Paragraph 3. 

* Haring, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

“There are 2,764 priests in Austria who belong to religious orders or 
congregations, and 4,658 others; also 4,051 Brothers and 18,851 Sisters. 
Their number has increased since 1919 by 27 and 21 per cent, respectively. 

“Of the type mentioned in Paragraph 2 of the same Article VI. Ap- 
parently, the Constitution of 1934 gives the right to establish and conduct 
schools to every Church recognized by the State; see Oskar Katann, “Volks- 
se im Christlichen Staate,” Der Christliche Staéndestaat, February 17, 
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According to Paragraph 4, such private schools are to receive 
financial contributions out of the public school funds wherever 
they enjoy a relatively large attendance and where, therefore, 
they exercise an influence on the existence, enlargement, or estab- 
lishment of public schools of the same kind in such a way that 
the public authorities supporting them save money. These con- 
tributions are to be “appropriate” in amount, and in proportion 
to the improvement in economic conditions. Schools maintained 
by Catholic associations are entitled to such financial assistance 
from the public authorities only if and as long as they are recog- 
nized as Catholic schools by the competent diocesan authorities, 
and if and as long as they comply with the legal provisions con- 
cerning the acquisition of the rights of public educational institu- 
tions. 

The private schools maintained by Catholic religious orders 
and congregations may not be forced to employ secular teachers 
if they have clerical teachers at their disposal who are legally 
qualified to teach. It is also provided expressly that in the ap- 
plication of the general legal directions for schools the govern- 
ment shall give consideration to possible duties of clerical teachers 
arising from regulations relating to monastic discipline.** This 
provision would refer, for instance, to the periodic school excur- 
sions customary in Austria in which teaching nuns might be un- 
able to participate because of the regulations of their respective 
orders and congregations.*® 

It is also especially provided in the Concordat that the con- 
fessional schools of the Burgenland district will keep their char- 
acter as public schools.** 

Church and State further agree that in case of changes in the 
governmental school organization in the territory of the federal 
State, or in parts of it, the representation of the interests of the 
Catholic Church shall be provided for in a corresponding way.*’ 
This provision refers to the Church representation on local, dis- 
trict, and state public school authorities.** 


* Additional Protocol, Article VI, Paragraph 3. 
* Haring, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Additional Protocol, Article VI, Paragraph 2. 
Ibid. 

™ Haring, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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Professor Haring concludes his expert commentary on the edu- 
cational provisions of the Concordat: 


“On the basis of the Concordat we do not have the public-con- 
fessional school ; nor the creedal school [Bekenntnisschule] in the 
sense that the government has to establish confessional in addi- 
tion to non-confessional schools [Simultanschulen]. However, 
one may nevertheless agree with the concluding sentence of 
Article VI, Paragraph 4: ‘Through these measures Catholic edu- 
cational system in Austria is to be furthered and through them 
shall also be created the presupposition for the development of 
the public-confessional school.’ ” ** 


The Concordat undoubtedly provides a strong contrast to his- 
torical Josephism. It contributes much, very much toward a 
strong cooperation between the Catholic Church and the State. 
The practical results of its educational provisions on the every- 
day life of Austria will deserve careful scrutiny on the part of 
students of education and religion—aye, of history and politics 
as well. For in present-day Austria the Catholic Church and its 
representatives have a chance to help shape the entire life of a 
country as, in our time, it is probably not given them anywhere 
else to a similar extent. The servants of the Church in Austria, 
are, therefore, faced both by an excellent opportunity and an im- 
mense responsibility, not only to that nation but to other 
countries as well. For the eyes of the world are undoubtedly 
watching developments in Austria closely, and often suspiciously. 


APPENDIX 
The Educational Provisions of the Concordat with Austria. 
Translation by John Brown Mason 


(According to the introductory sentence of the Additional Pro- 
tocol, its provisions constitute an integral part of the Concordat. 
In this translation, they follow the paragraph of the Article to 
which they refer, preceded by the word “Concerning . . .”) 


ARTICLE VI 
Paragraph 1. To the Church appertains the right to give re- 


™ Haring, op. cit., p. 37. 
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ligious instruction and engage in religious exercises for the Catho- 
lic pupils in all primary and secondary schools. Agreement 
exists to the effect that the diocesan authorities shall reach an 
understanding with the competent and supreme governmental 
school authorities concerning provision for religious instruction 
which exceeds that given at the present time. 

Concerning this provision: In order to prevent misunderstand- 
ings it is determined that schools for trades, crafts, agriculture, 
forestry, commerce, and the like, as well as the respective con- 
tinuation schools, are included in the primary and secondary 
schools. 

(Paragraph 1, continued) The direction and the direct super- 
vision of religious instruction and religious exercises appertains 
to the Church. 

The obligatory character of the religious instruction plus the 
religious exercises, to the hitherto prevailing extent, is guaranteed. 
The financial provision for this instruction takes place in the 
same way as heretofore. Additional religious instruction includ- 
ing religious exercises is also obligatory for Catholic pupils if 
established in agreement with the governmental school authori- 
ties. The financial provision for such instruction is incumbent 
upon the Church, without prejudice to a possible future friendly 
arrangement after the return of better economic conditions. 

Concerning this provision: The grant of dispensations from 
participation in religious exercises appertains to the teacher of 
religion. 

This provision does not preclude that in case of changes in 
analogous remunerations of other teachers the payments for 
teachers of religion will be changed correspondingly. 

(Paragraph 1, continued) On principle, religious instruction is 
given by priests; in case of necessity lay teachers or other suited 
lay persons may be used by agreement between the ecclesiastical 
and the governmental school authorities. Only such persons may 
be appointed teachers of religion who have been declared qualified 
as such by the ecclesiastical authorities. The giving of religious 
instruction is conditioned upon the possession of the missio 
canonica (Article V, Paragraph 4). 

[Article V deals with the education of priests. Its Paragraph 
4 reads as follows:] Should one of the teachers mentioned [pro- 
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fessors of Catholic theology] consequently be designated by the 
competent ecclesiastical authorities, in a communication to the 
supreme educational authorities of the state, as no longer quali- 
fied to teach, he will be released from teaching the subject in 
question. 

In the case of such a release, a corresponding substitute will 
forthwith be provided in some other way, in conformance with 
the procedure provided for in Paragraph 3 [dealing with the ap- 
pointment of Catholic professors of theology in state univer- 
sities]. 

Catholic teachers of religion at other schools from whom the 
missio canonica has been withdrawn must be removed from the 
field of religious instruction. 

Concerning paragraph 4: If a professor [of theology] who is 
released from his work as a teacher on the basis of this provision 
of the Concordat is not used by the government in another capac- 
ity, he will be pensioned in his capacity as a federal teacher, in 
adjudication of the pension due him on the basis of the length 
of his service, but at least at the minimum amount, if, under the 
provisions of other governmental regulations he has not altogether 
forfeited his claims to a pension. 

The same provision applies to Catholic teachers of religion at 
the public secondary schools. The stipulation providing for a 
proper substitute has to be applied to these teachers in a corre- 
sponding way. 

(Paragraph 1 of Article VI, continued) The curricula for re- 
ligious instruction are set up by the ecclesiastical authorities; 
only such textbooks may be used for religious instruction as have 
been declared admissible by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Paragraph 2. As far as other rights and privileges in regard 
to primary and secondary education appertain to the Church, 
according to the public laws in force at the present time, they 
shall remain intact. 

Concerning this provision: Agreement exists to the effect that 
to the diocesan authorities and their representatives appertains 
the right to submit objections to the governmental school authori- 
ties—which will consider corresponding remedies—concerning im- 
proper conditions in the religious-moral life of the Catholic 
pupils as well as the exercise of detrimental or improper influence 
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on them in the schools, especially possible violations of their con- 
victions in matters of faith or of religious sentiment in the course 
of instruction. 

Agreement exists especially to the effect that there will be 
confessional schools in the Burgenland which will also be public 
schools. 

Agreement further exists to the effect that in case of changes 
in the governmental school organization in the territory of the 
federal state, or in parts thereof, the hitherto prevailing repre- 
sentation of the interests of the Church shall be provided for 
correspondingly. 

Paragraph 3. The Church and her religious orders and congre- 
gations have the right, while complying with the general provi- 
sions of the school laws, to establish and conduct schools of the 
kind mentioned in Paragraph 2 to which appertain the rights of 
public educational institutions as long as they fulfill this pre- 
supposition. 

Concerning this provision: Agreement exists to the effect that 
the subjects of Canon Law mentioned in Paragraph 3 may not 
be forced to employ secular teachers if clerical teachers are at 
their disposal who, according to the provisions of the public law, 
are qualified to teach, and that in the application of the general 
legal directions for schools consideration shall be given to possi- 
ble duties on the part of clerical teachers which arise from pro- 
visions of monastic discipline. 

Paragraph 4. In places where such schools (Paragraph 3) 
enjoy a relatively considerable attendance and where, therefore, 
they influence the existence, enlargement, or establishment of 
public schools of the same kind in such a way that the public 
authorities supporting them experience a financial saving, these 
[Catholic] schools have to receive appropriate financial contri- 
butions out of the public funds thus saved, in proportion to the 
improvement in economic conditions. 

Schools of this kind which are conducted by Catholic associa- 
tions can also partake in such financial contributions, under the 
same presuppositions, if and as long as they are recognized as 
Catholic schools by the competent diocesan authorities, and if 
and as long as they comply with the legal provisions concerning 
the acquisition of the rights of public educational institutions. 
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Through these measures the Catholic educational system in 
Austria is to be furthered and thereby shall also be created the 
presupposition for the development of the public Catholic-con- 


fessional school. 
JoHN Brown Mason. 


Colorado Woman’s College 
Denver, Colo. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
EMPLOYED IN STUDIES ON SUPERVISION 


This study attempts to classify the various techniques of edu- 
cational research employed in the field of Supervision. The 
sources of this investigation are represented by four periodicals, 
namely, (1) Educational Administration, (2) Educational 
Method, (3) The Elementary School Journal, (4) Journal of 
Educational Research. The analysis includes 104 articles on 
Supervision found in the complete volumes of the above periodi- 
cals from the year 1929 to the year 1934 inclusive. Table I shows 
the distribution of these articles, and indicates that 3.6 per cent 
of the total pages are devoted to Supervision, with an average 
length of 5.6 pages per article. 


Taste I 
' No. of Total Pages on 
Periodical Studies Pages Supervision 
Educ. Admin. and Supervision..... 18 4,279 116 
Educational Method............... 78 3,466 416 
Elementary School Jour............ 3 4,000 23 
Jour. of Educ. Research............ 5 26 


We are concerned in the present study with two questions: 
What are the research techniques employed in the articles? Are 
their technics really scientific or are its findings based on the 
other alternatives of “arm-chair research” (36, pp. 337) or 
merely to be identified as “talk,” so characteristic of this field in 
the past (24, p. 198). 

It is not the purpose of this paper to define Supervision, or 
describe its scope and functions. With all the conflicting atti- 
tudes of educators on the subject (20) comes the indictment that 
Supervision is not defined even by those who should define it 
(48, p. 396). However, a word on the relation between Research 
and Supervision is not out of place. 

The Seventh Yearbook enumerates five qualities of Supervi- 
sion and among them it indicates that supervision is “scientific” 
(50, p. 23). Paulu defines this characteristic as follows: “Scien- 
tific supervision is supervision with the use of objective instru- 
ments in the hands of the supervisor” (37, p. 241). Oberhaltzer 
says that it includes “scientific diagnosis, experimental thinking, 
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and the scientific problem solving attitude” (35, p. 21). It is 
nothing more than applying those methods of research to the 
solution of the problems of Supervision, which have proved to be 
so powerful, so helpful an approach to the solution of the prob- 
lems of technological advance, of social and economic life, yes, 
of government itself (38, p. 391). These tools are nothing more 
than the objective methods used in supervision to better under- 
stand the child’s potentialities, says Reschke (40, p. 41). It is 
easy to agree with Shaw, who maintains that one of the ways 
in which a supervisor may furnish the leadership required of that 
position is, the experimental try-out of materials, the evaluation 
of methods of instruction, and the carrying out of other pieces of 
research work related to the problem of improving instruction 
(43, p. 149). 

A good example of this scientific supervision is the work of 
Brueckner, in his supervision of arithmetic, who, speaking on the 
subject, says that “in order that supervision of instruction of 
arithmetic may be most effective it is necessary that principals 
and supervisors proceed on the basis of careful investigation of 
teaching practices by means of a definite plan of analysis and 
diagnosis of teacher’s problems” (10, p. 96). An essential element, 
he continues, of such supervisory programs is the use of diag- 
nostic technique, for general ones afford an inadequate basis for 
locating specific training problems in a particular field. Chap- 
man shows how such a supervisory procedure may be helped by 
research investigations in regard to the quality and speed of 
handwriting (14, p. 276). Or, in meeting the problems of pupil 
promotion, in order to put it on a more scientific basis, there 
must be proper yardsticks for measurements and some clear and 
definite standards on which her pupils will be rated for promo- 
tion purposes. It includes, finally, not merely the use of tests and 
measurements, and check lists refined by statistical validation as 
the case may require, a good example of which may be one con- 
structed for the supervision of spelling (19, p. 167), but it takes 
in the entire spirit of scientific inquiry (35, p. 19). Of course, 
teaching load, new recruits, curriculum development are only 
part of the job, as every supervisor knows, but they are some of 
the problems in which the use of scientific method offers to pay 
most handsomely for proficiency in supervision (23, p. 390). 
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It is clear that objective technics are not to be identified with 
supervision, any more than tests are considered the same as class- 
room teaching, as Proctor seems to aver (38, p. 196). Too much 
standardization termed by Beatty as a “withering hand” (6, p. 
464) is as much an abuse as “guesswork,” which seems just as 
important to some supervisors as graphs and summaries are to 
others (7, p. 485). 

Just where Melby obtained his information regarding the pass- 
ing of scientific supervision is quite intriguing. He states that 
“Supervision has a new catchword—it is ‘creative.’ The word, 
‘creative’ has superseded ‘scientific’ as this appellation some time 
ago took precedence over ‘democracy’ ” (31, p. 129). Concerning 
our most recent efforts to be scientific, he continues, it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that our efforts have been the least 
“scientific” of all our supervisory gestures. Which indicates that 
there is no general unanimity on this matter. “In the first 
place,” Melby confidently asserts, “supervision has tried to make 
the schools scientific. Homogeneous grouping and over-emphasis 
upon tests in skill phases are merely examples of the pseudo- 
scientific practices which supervision has foisted upon our schools. 
In the second place, supervision has sought to employ scientific 
practices in carrying on its work. It has endeavored to be im- 
personal, and has only achieved a coldness and disinterestedness 
not only repugnant to teachers but ineffective as incentives to 
growth” (31, p. 130). Such a statement reminds one incidentally 
of the same writer, who, comparing two types of supervisors, 
states very simply that “of course no one has data to prove the 
superiority of either of the procedures followed by the above 
supervisors. One answer to the question would be to ask teachers 
which supervision they would prefer” (30, p. 107). 

It is not necessary to distinguish, except in passing, between 
pure and applied research. Pure research has been defined as a 
quest for a relationship usually to be expressed as law; applied 
research, is a quest for determining the better of two methods or 
materials (47, p. 400). Research in supervision is conducted for 
the purpose of justifying existing practice, or for providing a 
scientific basis upon which to make changes in the activity in- 
volved (47, p. 440; 12, p. 463). Barr and Burton illustrate this 
whole point very concretely by applying it to a question or prob- 
lem over which there has been much discussion in the past. What 
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is the ideal number of pupils to assign to one teacher? There 
are several ways of solving this problem, either by “empirical- 
guessing,” or it might be settled by asking a few hundred experi- 
enced or inexperienced teachers to express their opinions, and 
the median of these guesses or present practice might be used, or 
the problem might be submitted to a little experimentation, and 
ascertain a reliable conclusion (4, p. 347). In other words, super- 
visory planning, procedure and activity must be submitted to in- 
tensive scientific appraisal regularly and frequently (26, p. 407), 
for research determines the validity of plans and methods in 
classroom procedure (27, p. 341). We ought to go a step further, 
says Goodykoontz, than trying a new plan far enough to make 
administrative decisions, it should be tested and tried again to 
find whether and how it improves the conditions in which good 
teaching is done (23, p. 390). And since, therefore, supervision 
of instruction is concerned with the extent to which approved 
methods are employed and inappropriate methods discarded (19, 
p. 162), the decision must rest on more reliable methods than 
mere trial and error, or accidental success (24, p. 198). Reliable 
authorities on research investigational methods concur in these 
opinions (52, p. 7, 11). A summary, finally, of what has been 
said thus far is found in the Seventh Yearbook, under the general 
caption of eight characteristics of scientific research as applied 
to supervision: (1) Basis upon facts, rather than upon mere 
opinion; (2) Quantitative description of facts; (3) Suspended 
judgment; (4) Concern with relevant facts; (5) Sensitiveness 
to problems; (6) Effort to discover—never to prove; (7) Con- 
tinuous appraisal; (8) Quest for ever more generalizations (50, 
p. 1-22). 

The question important at this point is whether the labor of 
research workers in the field of supervision has measured up to 
the criteria or standards put down for them (50). An examina- 
tion of Table II, which marks the frequencies of research tech- 
niques employed in the 104 studies, will yield a partial answer. 
The findings are given in a condensed form. Originally and much 
more minute classification was attempted, employing the 22 
categories listed in Whitney’s work (52, pp. 72, 73). However, 
this broader division of research techniques seems to answer the 
purpose here: (1) Observation (including description, survey) ; 
(2) Questionnaire (including personal interviews, conferences, 
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check lists, etc.); (3) Historical; (4) Philosophical Analysis; 
(5) Experimental. 

Thus it shows that 39 studies, or 37.4 per cent, have been 
identified as descriptive, observational, and actually of a non- 
investigational nature. Under philosophical analysis 14 have 
been thus classified, but really only by being very generous in 
applying the term. Perhaps a more stringent criteria would force 
them under the first classification, which, of course, would urge 
the conclusion that almost half are really not research studies. 
Of the total, 16 studies may be recognized as having used the 
experimental methods of research, or 15.3 per cent. Twelve of 
these involved tests and measurements, and one not using them 
engaged a rating scale. 

The popular technic in this field, the questionnaire and its 
related methods, were the bases of 34 studies, or 32.7 per cent 
of the total. Of course there were, as expected, overlappings of 
methods of investigation, the same study employing several tech- 
niques, but the predominant technique only, was the one identified 
with the study. Other information in the table will help in form- 
ing the picture a little clearer. 


Tasie II 


Showing the Frequencies of Research Techniques Used in 104 Studies 
(Articles in Four Periodicals—1929-1934) on Supervision. 
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No one is very apt to quarrel with the following conclusions 
made with the above facts at hand. 
1. While the evidence accumulated is only partial, in the sense 
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that it deals only with a study of the research techniques em- 
ployed in articles published in periodicals, and does not include 
researches prosecuted, for instance, in the various graduate de- 
partments of education, it would seem that research in the field 
of supervision is still in the stage of wishful thinking and pro- 
claimed from the speakers’ platforms and professors desks, or 
enclosed within the pages of yearbooks (8, p. 333, 347). 

2. It is likewise evident that supervisory problems are still 
being decided on the basis of opinion, and “most of us,” Goody- 
koontz says, “have very decided opinions on one side or the 
other” (23, p. 389). It must be admitted that supervision has 
to rely for much of its procedures, for instance, the evaluation 
of classroom instruction, upon “subjective devices” (35, p. 21). 
Thus one study of the supervisory needs of certain rural teachers 
made the results of the investigation depend on the self-opinion 
of teachers in what points they deemed themselves superior or 
inferior (45, p. 219). Another study or article was written not 
because, as the author said, he had “anything specific to say 
about the matter” (8, p. 333) but merely to “talk shop” (42), as 
another ventured to entitle an article. 

3. The fact is apparent that many supervisory practices or 
policies are built upon the so-called “present practices” and “‘cen- 
tral tendencies or averages” (29, p. 653). It would seem that 
pooling a hundred problems would hardly yield an objective 
accurate solution, however helpful that process may be to a 
group. Illustrative of this procedure is a study which is summed 
up as follows: “In summary it may be said that all classroom 
teachers have been attempting to solve cooperatively their own 
problems” (1, p. 158). Again, a series of seven studies by Moore 
and his co-workers, based on questionnaires answered by 400 
supervisors, draws the majority of its conclusions on such things 
as trends, tendencies, medians. Granting their usefulness in the 
correct environment, a conclusion which is hardly a conclusion 
at all, may be quoted as follows, illustrative of its misuse: “The 
range for all the states,” speaking of the supervisory load, “is 4 
to 275 schools, while the median of medians for all the states 
is 20 schools” (32, p. 155). The implications are that what is 
commonly done is always desirable and right practice, but it is 
easy to see that following general trends will eventually lead to 
mediocrity rather than improvement, (16) and taking the median 
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practices is certainly not the way out of the many “conflicting 
tendencies” (20; 16, p. 337) in supervision. Furthermore, an ob- 
servation which is not particularly clever but nevertheless bear- 
ing more than a grain of truth, that the median of many dis- 
cordant practices of school systems, which are the result of many 
different ideas of what education is or ought to be, adds nothing 
to what already exists somewhere in some progressive schools, 
and it is a method of distributing the good rather than augment- 
ing the actual present possession of the school (34, p. 67). 

4. The questionnaire method of research, used extensively in 
the field of supervision, has recently fallen into legitimate dis- 
repute, but it is much more in evidence than its value as a tech- 
nique deserves. Sometimes the questionnaire is the only technique 
that will help furnish desired data (25, p. 51) yet, good research 
authorities agree that it is the weakest of all research techniques 
(52, p. 152). Which provokes the pertinent observation that “if 
supervision is to be adequately evaluated there must be better 
experimentation and much more of it” (47, p. 440), and this 
experimental procedure, notwithstanding its complexity in such 
a field, should be used increasingly in appraisal of practice” (25, 
p. 49). 

5. Verification of the statement made in the Seventh Yearbook 
(50) is likewise seen in our study, namely, that supervisors are 
not utilizing the results of research and scientific method in crea- 
tive work as they should. Supervisors, as a group, it is said are 
not engaging in creative research as they should (48, p. 399). 
And not taking the statements of some of the studies too seri- 
ously, the accusation made in this same report, The Seventh 
Yearbook, seems corroborated, that no small number of super- 
visors are apathetic or even disdainful of the results of educa- 
tional research. Again, the majority of studies in some phases 
of supervision have not been conducted by the supervisory group 
(50, p. 400; 38; 6; 7; 31). The limitations of the Scientific 
Method in Supervision are taken cognizance of in literature on 
this subject, namely, lack of time necessary for the use of scien- 
tific procedures, but solutions have been provided by men like 
Brueckner (10), Browning (9), Paulu (37), Wilson (46) and 
others, to meet this handicap. 

6. A fact worth observing is that this field or division of edu- 
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cation has really only “borrowed techniques” to draw on, and 
its tools are those of other sciences, drawing particularly on 
psychology and its allied instruments. Perhaps the ability and 
energy demanded of the individual pursuing experimentation, as 
well as limited knowledge of these affiliated branches, explains 
the absence of more work of a research nature. Yet, as Barr- 
Burton states: “Notwithstanding training in psychology, statis- 
tics, and measurement, administrators and supervisors will some- 
times slip back into the methods of argument, experience, or 
opinion when confronted with problematic issues” (4, p. 347). 

7. It is evident that many of the studies did not pretend to 
be of research or investigational value. It is not difficult to put 
one’s finger on those which are pure and simple “armchair re- 
search,” if any pretense is made at scientific merit. Orata’s 
opinion is quite apropos when he says that “The quality of re- 
search work in education will improve in proportion to the degree 
of discrimination of publishers of research journals in consider- 
ing the publication of research papers and the care with which 
summaries are made of the results of published studies” (36, 
p. 338). 


8. We have seen that a very small portion of educational liter- 
ature is devoted to the field of supervision (Table I). The dis- 
tribution is somewhat disproportionate, as this and other studies 
(25, p. 32, 33) reveal. The inference is quite clear. 
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A PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


The integration of Catholic colleges into a more distinctive 
and coherent system is a proposition calling for careful considera- 
tion in these days of marked tendency toward concentration in 
the educational as well as the industrial field. That the problem 
is one of great complexity becomes evident as soon as an attempt 
is made to draw up a practical plan. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that the process of educa- 
tion cannot be reduced to a formula like that for the production 
of so many volts of electricity. Courses of study cannot by 
themselves go far in the development of a man or woman. Pain- 
fully manifest in everyday life is the inadequacy of mere know- 
ing. The professional crook is as well versed as the judge in the 
kind of evidence necessary to convict a thief. In an age when 
death was the penalty for theft, pickpockets plied their trade at 
the public hangings in very sight of the gallows. Even a course 
in religion is no exception if it is so taught as to make, not “doers 
of the word,” but “hearers only.” 

On the other hand, any subject may be so presented as to in- 
culeate a reverent sense of duty toward God, society, and self. 
This is accomplished less through the content of teaching than 
through the emotional and moral dispositions fostered by the 
corporate life of the school. An institution of learning does not 
leave its students neutral in their attitude toward such things 
as law observance, family relations, the rights of property, a 
spiritual soul, a supernatural destiny, religion. Even if it does 
nothing directly to influence their thought on these matters, even 
if it scrupulously restricts itself to impartial presentations and 
expositions, leaving it to them to make their own evaluations, 
its total influence will incline them in one direction or another. 
Such an institution cannot function without consciously or un- 
consciously, overtly or covertly, affirming the worth of some 
ideal. “Strive as we may, we can never reduce education to a 
bare process of criticism. This, for the simple reason that criti- 
cism, in order to be significant, involves the use of standards, 
ethical judgments, and social values.” + 


*John L. Childs, Should the School Seek Actively To Reconstruct So- 
ciety? in The Annals, November, 1935, p. 7. 
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Given identical courses of study, the tenor of education will 
nevertheless be different in a communistic state from that found 
in a true democracy ; the same subject matter will yield different 
fruitages when administered by those who hold that human life 
is no more than a high form of animal life, and when presented 
against the background of a future life as the ultimate goal of all 
human striving. 

Obviously, the distinctive character of Catholic education does 
not reside in any prescribed curriculum. It is difficult, therefore, 
to become imbued with the ardor of those who would commit the 
Catholic collegiate system as a whole to the requirement of a 
classical language for the degree of bachelor of arts. While it 
is within the province of Catholic as well as non-Catholic col- 
leges in their individual capacity to seek to preserve the tradi- 
tional significance of this standard degree, anything like a con- 
certed movement in this direction on the part of all Catholic 
colleges cannot but tend to obscure the real issue. It savors 
somewhat of an effort to evade continuous vigilance. Instead 
of elevating the Catholic system above, it is more likely to settle 
it, if not “tranquilly below,” at any rate definitely to one side 
of, the culture appropriate to the present age. 

Every normal individual is born with powers that make for 
speech; but the language that will be spoken—whether Chinese 
or English, or Old English or Middle English or modern English 
—is determined by the group into which he is born. This group, 
to whose customs, laws, and institutions, as well as language, he 
must adjust himself, is not a vague, undefined entity; it is a 
concrete reality, a particular society existing at a definite time 
and place. 

Present-day social conditions, calling as they do for proficiency 
in a thousand lines unknown in former ages, demand a corre- 
sponding variety and flexibility in the syllabus of studies. “While 
it is the business of education to seek to conserve all that is good 
in the past, it lies no less within its scope to meet the new con- 
ditions and the new environments with new adjustments.”* The 
students of Catholic colleges are confronted with the same actu- 
alities as the students of other colleges; they must fulfil the same 
requirements in order to qualify for the various occupational 


*T. E. Shields, Philosophy of Education, p. 77. 
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fields they are preparing to enter; they, like these others, are 
living in an age of specialization with its demand for intensive 
training in their chosen life work. Moreover, they are just as 
desirous of the prestige attaching to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and they are equally entitled to it. Under terms which 
have been proposed many would have to be content with a 
makeshift degree called by another name, such as bachelor of 
philosophy or bachelor of letters, bearing the stigma of inferior- 
ity, although in reality not inferior to the more attractively 
labeled degree which is annually conferred upon thousands at 
other colleges. If the Catholic school is to continue as a vital 
force in the life of the community, it must not lose its sensitivity 
to all such current needs and implications. 

Deviation from the traditional requirements for the degree of 
bachelor of arts is the outcome of two movements, neither of 
which is at variance with Catholic principles. The first was 
the scientific movement, with the vast enlargement of the sphere 
of human knowledge which it brought about. This, together 
with the systematizing of knowledge in such fields as business 
administration, social science, and the practical arts, did much to 
break down the monopoly of the older curriculum. The second 
movement was the upward expansion of mass education—the 
opening of high schools and colleges to a wide range of varying 
intellectual ability. 

The former curriculum was undoubtedly “a more effective 
eliminating agency than is the modern school with its generous 
latitude of offerings and the consequent multiplication of lines 
of least resistance, sometimes called snap courses.”* There are 
those, however, who question the wisdom of eliminating all 
students who are not able to profit by a kind of instruction that 
is predominantly linguistic and abstract; a more rational selec- 
tion, they hold, is achieved by employing our ever-increasing 
amount of material in such a way as to discover and utilize all 
kinds of valuable talent. The transition from an agrarian to an 
industrial civilization with its resultant economic interdepend- 
ence has given rise to many diverse interest groups. 

In order to do their part toward counteracting the dangerous 
tendency to conceive progress as an emancipation from, or even 


*John M. Fletcher, Psychology in Education (1934), p. 197. 
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abjuration of, the past, Catholic colleges need not go to the 
extreme of cherishing the traditional pattern of education to the 
point of defeating its purpose. Like all large bodies, they can 
easily be too slow in making necessary adjustments to suit altered 
circumstances. The Church did not continue to worship in the 
catacombs when changed conditions made possible the great 
cathedrals. Our institutions of learning must likewise distinguish 
between the substance and the accidents; between the “time-con- 
ditioned, place-conditioned flesh, or letter, which unduly pressed, 
killeth, and the everlasting, universal import, or spirit, which 
giveth life.” ¢ 
Sister ANGELA. 
Ursuline College for Women, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Russel Wilbur, A Preface to Catholicism, in the Atlantic Monthly, No- 
vember, 1933. 


REDIRECTING THE GUIDANCE ASPECT OF OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Guidance, with all its manifold problems and privileges, is as 
old as the human race. Ever since the world began, parents and 
teachers have guided baby hands and feet—yes, and minds— 
toward adjustment to the physical and social world in which 
they live. 

All down the ages, mothers have watched tenderly, lovingly, 
and with eternal vigilance, the physical and spiritual develop- 
ment of those whom God has given them. Fathers have firmly 
and steadfastly cooperated by teaching the growing boy, both 
by word and example, faith in his fellow-men, hope in his 
country, and love of his God. Teachers have been willing to 
spend and to be spent in the noble work of training boys and 
girls to become worthy citizens of their fatherland. With the 
dawn of Christianity, the term “guidance” took on a more 
significant meaning than it had ever had before. The Church, 
ever mindful of the precepts of the Divine Teacher, has ever 
held before her children clear-cut ideals of life which have given 
direction to the unceasing endeavors of all who teach in her 
name. “The unchanging aim of Christian education,” says 
Father Shields, “has been, is, and always will be to put the pupil 
into possession of truth derived from nature, language, art, and 
Revelation in order to bring his conduct into conformity with 
Christian ideals and with standards of civilization.” Always— 
in the endeavors of parent, teacher, and Church—the goal has 
been the welfare of the child. 

This guidance has not always succeeded in its worthy aim. 
No! It has been difficult in the past as it is in the present to 
give to creatures a hilltop view when they do not care to see 
beyond the brushwood of the hollow. But truly Christian guides 
are not discouraged. They look back upon that picture of the 
Master Teacher as He sat on the hillside looking down upon 
Jerusalem—that beautiful city of His choice—and with sorrow 
and pity lamented, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Hadst thou but 
known the things that were for thy peace. I would have gathered 
you together, as the hen does her chickens under her wings—but 
thou wouldst not.” 
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And so His human instruments today in their work of guiding 
others are many times constrained to utter that self-same lamen- 
tation of regret: “I would have—but thou wouldst not!” It 
seems to be in the eternal plan of things; and we teachers can 
only do our feeble best in this great cause of leading and guiding 
into the ways of efficiency and truth. 

Why, then, since all these things are true, must we redirect 
guidance in our Catholic schools at the present time? 

In order to appreciate the need of a more scientifically or- 
ganized program of guidance, both educational and vocational, 
we must recall the recent changes in our secondary schools and 
in the social-economic world. 

The “machine-age” has brought industrialization to the home 
as well as to society. With the electrification of the home, the 
child has little chance to come in contact with any phase of the 
world. There used to be the home, with its fire-side conversa- 
tions in the evenings affording opportunity for parents and chil- 
dren to exchange ideas, and to influence one another by this 
exchange. Now we have the motor car, the small apartment. 
And alas! While the pioneer mother went about her household 
duties with her eyes on her children, many modern mothers 
work in the shop, in the factory, or at a profession, and hire 
incapable help to care for the little ones. 

The scientific inventions and new commercial products of the 
past twenty years have left us in a new country—a rushing, 
busy, hustling, restless one. Life is getting more complex, and 
education, if it is to be worth while, must take these changes 
into account and meet their challenge. 

When the primary function of the school was preparation for 
college, and a highly selected group of students were preparing 
for some professional career, there was little need for attention 
to guidance. The curriculum included few subjects and most of 
these were required. Thus the student had little choosing to do 
and needed very little help in the selection of his subjects. 

Today we find an entirely different situation. Within a gener- 
ation there has been a vast—nay, a phenomenal—increase in the 
number of boys and girls who attend our schools. These students 
vary greatly in types and interests. Many of them have no de- 
sire to go to college, but wish to secure an education which will 
increase their earning power when they leave school. Others 
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expect to drop out as soon as the compulsory age limit is reached. 
These latter should secure in the limited time they have for edu- 
cation such matter as will be most beneficial for them in their 
various life situations. 

The increase in the numbers of children in our secondary 
schools has produced a significant change in the general intelli- 
gence level of the group. Instead of having pupils fairly homo- 
geneous in their capacities to learn, we now have in our schools 
all ranges from the very bright to the slow and dull. Investiga- 
tion has shown that pupils on the lower levels of intelligence 
have only slight chance with subjects like algebra, geometry, and 
Latin. William Proctor says, “There is good ground for the 
prediction that 75 per cent of those who test below average 
mentality will fail in more than half of their subjects during 
the first year of high school; that 50 per cent of them will leave 
school to go to work during the first two years; and that none 
of them will remain to graduate.” 

On the other hand, many of our brighter pupils have failed to 
find in their school work a challenge worthy of their abilities. 
Here we have a distinct educational waste. The four reasons 
why children leave school have been found to be: 


1. Inability to pass. 
2. Studies uninteresting. 

3. Necessity for making livelihood. 

4. Impracticability of studies for lifework. 


In all these cases except number three there seems to be an 
indication of lack of adjustment of the school to the pupil. 
American educators, realizing this maladjustment, have under- 
taken to give universal education to all normal children as long 
as they can derive any value from the school. The compulsory 
school age has been moved up to sixteen years, and it is predicted 
that it will continually be moved upwards until it reaches 
eighteen. In order to meet the demands of so many and such 
varied types of minds the secondary schools have enriched their 
curricula beyond all expectations. While the schools of a genera- 
tion ago offered twenty or sixteen units—most of which were re- 
quired—many of our schools of today offer as many as sixty 
units of work with five required subjects. 
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At the present time when a youngster leaves the elementary 
schools, there are so many courses open to him that he is lost 
in the maze. He is asked what course he wants to take and has 
no way of finding out what the particular courses are all about. 
He thinks he wants to become this or that, yet he has no idea 
of the requirements of the desired profession. If a school offers 
thirty units of work and six units are required for graduation—a 
pupil has a free choice of twenty-four units. Can a child of 
twelve or thirteen choose wisely? Do his parents know enough 
about the new subjects and the new requirements in education 
to help him in his choice? Surely there is needed some form of 
guidance in our secondary schools of today! 

Guidance in its broadest sense refers to every activity con- 
nected with school and students. Educational guidance refers to 
the directions given students to adjust themselves to school con- 
ditions, especially in the choice of subjects. Vocational guidance 
refers to the directions and knowledge relative to the choice of 
a vocation. Educational guidance should precede vocational 
guidance, for it is necessary for a pupil to find himself before he 
tries to find his job. Without guidance, children will continue to 
be in a state of mental confusion. Guidance is based upon the 
abilities and needs of pupils and upon the activities in which they 
will engage as adults. 

Educational guidance, as we have already mentioned, should 
have as a prerequisite an appropriate offering of subjects. These 
subjects should be chosen with reference to the objectives of 
education and to the various levels of intelligence found in the 
schools. The subjects should be of such a variety that some of 
them will be a challenge to the superior child, while others will 
be within the level of the slower pupils. It will be found that 
guidance is more effective when begun in the junior high school 
that adequate guidance can be begun. 

Every cent spent in installing the junior high school brings 
returns in good measure. It is a good investment. If it is a 
little added expense to set up junior high schools well equipped 
for the try-out courses that are such an aid in guidance during 
the later years, it is better for society to pay for the training 
rather than to have misfits and ne’er-do-wells. Perhaps by such 
an investment a genius is discovered. Is it not worth the price? 
Perhaps a failure of a life is prevented! Every time the school 
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helps to put a man or woman in his rightful place, it has done 
much for society. Even if a man holds his job, but is not happy, 
society suffers some loss. 

At the adolescent age a pupil’s mental urge makes him want 
to create, to plan, to dream how he may fashion and build and 
lead. It is the time of many visions. The boy craves self-expres- 
sion for his awakening powers. All about him is a fast-moving 
world of scientific working. He wants to know all about it. 

Can we not see that we must not stunt these growing minds? 
Do we not believe that it is by dreaming dreams that we get 
anywhere? Let us then, by means of our junior high schools, our 
senior high schools, and part-time schools gear our offerings to 
the growing mind, and let our pupils, while the urge is on— 
experiment, try-out, and have their dreams come true. The 
spirit, if not the organization of the junior high school, should 
be adopted in the seventh grade. At least some “exploratory” 
and guidance courses should be incorporated in the program of 
studies. 

Then the boy, before he leaves school, will be conversant with 
the work of the world and with the conditions he will meet. He 
will have a knowledge of himself and his aptitudes, and will be 
able to work in the line where his interest lies. 

There are three prevailing policies of guidance, called respec- 
tively “enlightenment,” “monitory,” and “pigeon-hole.” The “en- 
lightenment” policy acquaints the student with the educational 
and vocational advantages that a given course offers, and awakens 
his interest in it. The choice is left to the student. The “moni- 
tory” policy adds a little to the “enlightenment” in having a 
complete record of the pupil’s past achievement, I.Q., etc., to 
help in giving him appropriate advice and warning. In the 
“pigeon-hole” policy the school looks over the student’s records 
and places him where it judges best. The “monitory” policy is 
generally considered the best, as guidance is not a prescription. 
The school should not make the choice for the pupil, but should 
aid him in making it. 

Now that we see the need and at least part of the scope of 
guidance—who is to do this important work in our schools? The 
principal, of course, is always the Master Guide in all the vari- 
ous fields of his school. In the small high school, the principal 
may be able to be the chief adviser, and with the aid of sev- 
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eral carefully selected teachers carry on the work very well in- 
deed. But in the larger schools, the head of the school has too 
many and various demands upon his time to give this work his 
attention regularly and systematically ; and if it cannot be done 
well it were better that it be not attempted at all. It is necessary, 
then, that he appoint some member of his teaching staff to be 
adviser and give her sufficient help to carry out a well-organ- 
ized program of guidance. 

The advisers, or counsellors, must be well qualified to do this 
delicate piece of work. The counsellor must be a person of breadth 
of interest, depth of feeling, and height of inspiration. She must 
be an individual with a good background of general education, 
including a college degree and work in or related to guidance. 
She must be deeply interested in pupils and be willing to spend 
herself in their service. She must be human and understanding, 
have the power to put others at ease, and be able to inspire con- 
fidence. She must be guide, counsellor, and friend to these young 
people, and that is a task that demands the very best in person- 
ality, in vision, and in training. 

One of the first duties of the counsellor is to collect all neces- 


sary data concerning the pupils whom it is her duty and privi- 
lege to guide. With these data her guidance of them will be taken 
out of the field of guess-work and placed in the realm of science. 
The information needed to judge wisely concerning a pupil is as 
follows: 


. A knowledge of the family history. 

. A complete record of his elementary-school career. 

. Teachers’ estimates of his ability. 

. Results of all intelligence and achievement tests. 

. Record of attitudes, interests, moral reactions. 

. Plans for the future. 

. Condition of health as shown in physical examination. 
. Recreational habits. 


All of these are of vital importance. They will, however, be 
found inadequate unless the counsellor possesses a complete un- 
derstanding of the offerings, required and elective, of the school. 
The records must be kept up to date, if possible by clerks who 
will relieve the counsellor of routine work, in order that she may 
have time for the more important work of guiding. 
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In order to advise children who wish to go to college concern- 
ing the requirements and offerings of the different institutions of 
higher learning, the school should be supplied with catalogs and 
other literature which will give both the counsellor and the pupils 
the necessary information. 

It is also the duty of the counsellor to train the children under 
her very intimate care in the traits which are good for any voca- 
tion. These are industry, loyalty, cheerfulness, honesty, and good- 
will. Those who are best equipped with these good qualities will 
have a better chance of success; and since it is very difficult to 
know what definite future occupations pupils will have, general 
training is most appropriate. 

The relation between educational and vocational guidance is 
very close. It is the function of vocational guidance definitely to 
prepare the student for his future life work. Since there are occu- 
pations corresponding to almost every level of intelligence, the 
counsellor should know the requirements of the different trades 
and professions in order better to guide the child. She cannot 
always advise correctly or definitely, but she is in a position and 
has the information at hand which will secure her against many 
mistakes. Investigation shows that it is possible to reduce the 
number of “misfits” in school and in the occupations by a thor- 
ough system of guidance. American democratic ideals demand 
not only universal education, but also that all men and women 
should engage in that kind of work that will contribute most to 
their own happiness and to the common good. In our complex 
industrial life of today it is a great waste to leave boys and girls 
without guidance in selecting their occupations and in finding 
employment. Clarence Kingsley, chairman of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools, says: 


“Vocational education should equip the individual to secure a 
livelihood for himself and those dependent on him, to serve soci- 
ety well through his vocation, to maintain the right relationships 
toward his fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to 
find in that vocation his own best development. 

“This ideal demands that the pupil explore his own capacities 
and aptitudes and make a survey of the world’s work to the end 
that he may select his vocation wisely. Hence, an effective pro- 
gram of vocational guidance in the secondary school is neces- 


sary. 
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It is the duty of the counsellor to acquaint the pupils with the 
various occupations—(1) their nature, (2) conditions in them, 
(3) their value to society, (4) preparation they require, (5) 
wages earned, (6) opportunities for employment, (7) opportu- 
nities for advancement. 

Our society is changing rapidly and the occupations of one 
time often become non-existent or very limited in another. Many 
of the vocations are definitely overcrowded. The counsellor must 
keep herself informed on all these very important items in order 
that she may be a reliable guide to her pupils. 

As yet a final technique of guidance has not been reached. 
H. R. McDougall investigated the methods used in 130 schools, 
and found the variety indicated below: 


Methods Employed 


. Reports of local occupational surveys 
Prevocational courses, grades 7 and 8 
Guidance in English classes 

. Teachers acting as vocational counsellors 
Courses in vocational occupations 

. Using a text in the study of occupations 
. Written reports on local industries 

. Class excursions to local industries 

. A special teacher for vocational guidance 
. Principal acting as guidance director 

. Deans acting as guidance directors 

. Special vocational courses 

. School employment bureaus 

. Central employment bureaus 

. Employment supervision and follow-up 

. Using mental tests to aid in determining vocational fitness 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Total number of schools investigated 


Experience indicates that using a combination of several or all 
of these methods is better than placing too much confidence in 
one. At any rate a definite program of procedure should be con- 
sidered as a vital part of the school’s activities and not as some- 
thing “extra.” Unless there is time for individual study and 
conference, little can be expected of good from the guidance 
program. 

If each guidance class had one group period a week for the 
study and discussion of the various occupations, and systematic 


Schools 
Using 
10 
ll 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
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arrangements were made for the counsellor to meet the individ- 
ual pupils occasionally for a personal conference, the results 
would certainly be worth while. By the help of the counsellor the 
pupil would learn to evaluate himself and his abilities. He would 
learn that service and contentment are as real to his success as 
remuneration and advancement. 

The personal interview is a valuable device for guidance of 
any kind. All individuals are vitally interested in their own prob- 
lems, and once their confidence is won, they appreciate the op- 
portunity of discussing their difficulties. 

Can we not give our boys and girls a practical knowledge 
of the every-day world about them? They are going out into this 
whirl of scientific application—into a world of economic stress. 
Should they not have an understanding of the various forces at 
work shaping modern society, its problems and progress? 

Our schools can assist the boy in choosing his work and train 
him for it at least in part. We can point out to him that he must 
begin in school if he does not want to waste much of life and 
youth shifting from one occupation to another or going into work 
unprepared. The boy should be made to realize that occupations 
offer very little for the boy until eighteen. What more reason- 
able than that he should spend these valuable years making him- 
self more ready for the work of tomorrow by pursuing well- 
chosen studies in school? 

Let his daily work in the class room give him some of the 
thrill young hearts desire. Let his literature be so inspirational 
that it will take him to the very clouds; his science will bring him 
back to the realm of earth. Let his arithmetic take him to the 
market place, and his counsellor take him to shop and factory 
and city hall that he may see what is going on in the work-a-day 
world into which he is preparing to enter. What a wealth of 
knowledge will a well-planned excursion to a teeming factory 
or shop bring him! 

“The excursion, as a means of education, is for the teacher who 
welcomes it, a vital method of teaching. Such a teacher sees it 
as life, makes it a joy and a delight to her pupils, catches their 
interest and motivates their work, organizing, guiding, and di- 


recting it so that each pupil realizes his maximum opportunity.” 
(J. H. Sullivan.) 


Schools have undertaken this gigantic task of guidance, and 
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during the last twenty years organized guidance has grown apace 
until at the present time many of our larger schools are offer- 
ing courses in it. Special training for the teacher is offered in the 
universities and there is a wealth of literature on the subject. 
Although the guidance program is left to one or two well-trained 
counsellors, nevertheless, it will not operate efficiently without 
the aid of the home-room teachers, whose contact with the pupil 
is so intimate. In fact, all should cooperate to make guidance not 
a mere attachment to the school but an integral part woven into 
the very fabric of the whole organization. 

The Catholic school, with the mighty weapon of Religion, pos- 
sesses the opportunity of offering a very superior type of guid- 
ance. Religious guidance is, in fact, the only reason for the exist- 
ence of Catholic schools. Aside and beyond the mere concern 
of occupational activities, there is a religious-vocational-guid- 
ance by which a boy or girl is directed in his choice of a state 
of life. The “call” to any of the three states of life—priesthood, 
religious life, and marriage—should be discussed. Consideration 
of the qualificatons needed for each vocation as well as of the 
interests, desires, and aptitudes which are indications of one’s 
calling should constitute part of the guidance program. The deci- 
sion always is left to the pupil. Any other method would be haz- 
ardous. Youth looks to others for guidance, and it is the duty of 
the Catholic schools to present to their attention each of these 
noble vocations for serious consideration during the days of 
secondary school education. 

They should know of the joy that belongs to the Master’s Serv- 
ice. Youth should thrill to the wondrous opportunities of the Con- 
fessor in his sacred work of directing souls. They should appre- 
ciate the passage of Luke, x: 2: “The harvest indeed is great— 
but the laborers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest that He send laborers into His vineyard.” 

In the libraries of our Catholic schools the children should be 
able to obtain readable lives of the saints and interesting ac- 
counts of the work of the missionaries in our own land and in 
the field afar. They should know somewhat of the purpose and 
the particular work of the various religious orders for men and 
women. They will read of the multitudes of ignorant who are 
instructed, the sick nursed, the aged and orphans cared for, youth 
instructed—and their young hearts will thrill. Never should they 
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be unduly influenced or coerced, of course, but the welfare of 
the Church upon earth demands that they who are Christ’s am- 
bassadors should represent His cause. 

The vocation to the marriage state, to which the great major- 
ity of individuals are called, has suffered much from the lack 
of careful presentation in the class of guidance. If the guidance 
counsellors in every school throughout the length and breadth of 
the land could impress upon boys and girls the essentially noble 
and religious character of the marriage vow, what a difference 
there would be in happiness and stability of the American home. 
Marriage is for Catholics the only secular calling in which a 
change cannot be made. And yet look at the awful havoc divorce 
has brought to the world! Our young people should realize more 
fully that the Sacrament of Marriage was instituted by Christ, 
and that it was at a marriage feast that He performed His first 
miracle. They should know that parenthood is a true partnership 
with the Creator. If young people realized the sublime dignity 
of this vocation they should not enter upon it so lightly or cast 
off its obligations so freely. 

These are big thoughts for young people, but they are a part 
of the guidance program if we wish to be true guides to youth in 
the most delicate adjustments of their lives. Let us be mindful 
iest in our enthusiasm over the new methods and subjects we for- 
get the very heart of the matter. The Holy Father, in one of 
his famous encyclicals on the subject of education, said, “Chris- 
tian education takes in the whole aggregate of human life,— 
physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, social, domestic, 
and individual.” 

Yes, guidance must go on from every possible angle. Mothers 
must still continue to watch with tender solicitude the well- 
rounded development of their dear ones,—the innocence of their 
babyhood, the restless activity of their youth, the unfolding 
beauty of young womanhood and manhood. Fathers must still be 
master in the home and curb the unruly passions of their boys 
and girls when necessary. Schools, recognizing the infinite pos- 
sibilities and appreciating the urgent need of guidance programs 
for the boys and girls who come to them, must formulate such 
programs in the light of solid educational aims and objectives. 

And the Church, ever mindful of the needs of her children, 
will continue to raise on high the Cross of Christ to be a per- 
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petual inspiration and benediction to all those who labor in the 
guidance of youth. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC: A STUDY 


With the advent of his play “Cyrano de Bergerac,” Rostand 
has been hailed as the prophet of a great Romantic revival. Its 
success throughout Europe and America is attributable to the 
sympathetic Cyrano himself, to its embodiment of the spirit 
of romance, and its pointed and graceful wit. 

The exposition is brilliant; the historical atmosphere admirably 
created by what might be called an all-star cast: D’Artagnan, of 
the Three Musketeers, has a minor réle of one line, but a thrill- 
ing one; Cardinal de Richelieu and Corneille both “walk on” in 
silent parts; the most obscure of the forty members of the Acad- 
emy play their transitory réles as “immortals.” Moreover, the 
first act of the play takes place at the Hétel de Bourgogne, where 
many of the plays of Corneille, Racine and Moliére were acted. 

The characters are identified by their own personalities ex- 
pressed in their speech and action. The entrance of the hero him- 
self is novel and very effective because of its utter unexpected- 
ness, both to the audience on the stage and to that in the theater. 
Avoiding the conventional entrance, Rostand brings in Cyrano 
unperceived, and finally, when it is feared that he is absent, a 
voice from the multitude shouts, “Rascal, have I not forbidden 
you to appear for a month?” Soon “a hand holding a cane rises 
up over the heads of the spectators,” then “the cane is shaken,” 
and at length Cyrano “stands up suddenly on a chair, his arms 
crossed, his beaver cocked fiercely, his moustache bristling, his 
nose terrible to see.” 

The dramatic suspense is born with the appearance of Cyrano, 
a suspense constantly rising and falling like the turns of the - 
tide. The numerous scenes and large cast constitute a broad can- 
vas. But there is unity throughout in the figure of Cyrano. When 
he is not on the stage, the memory of him remains, and if we 
are not thinking of what he did last, we are looking forward to 
what he will do next. 

Not only is the suspense born of the situations, as when a 
voice defiantly sings in the back of the hall: 


“Cyrano of Bergerac 
Bully and tease 
Though his permission lack, 
We'll have Clorise!” 
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but it is born out of the characters themselves, and that is the 
most dramatic of suspenses. This conflict of personalities comes 
into play between Montfleury and Cyrano—the cowardly and 
the daring; Cyrano and the churl—the noble and the cringing; 
Cyrano and Le Bret—the ardent, passionate friend and the sin- 
cere, moderate one; Cyrano and De Guiche—the knight and the 
politician; Cyrano and Christian—the true, virile liver and the 
weak, trembling one; Cyrano and Roxane—the brave and chiv- 
alrous, and the sweet, imperious lady. 

After waves of intense despair because of his unhandsome face 
which never could win fair Roxane, of chivalrous nobility of soul 
that helped Christian to woo the deeper love of the same sweet 
lady, Cyrano at last hears these words from Roxane when once, 
in the darkness under Roxane’s Juliet-balcony, he has the joy of 
speaking himself: 

Roxane: “I tremble, yes, and weep, and catch my breath, 

And love thee, and am thine.” 

From the siege at Arras, he sends letter after letter filled with his 
untold love. It is not until years after, on the day of Cyrano’s 
death, that Roxane learns from his reciting, under the gather- 
ing darkness of an autumn evening in the convent garden, the 
last letter that she had received from Arras, that it is Cyrano’s 
true self, his soul, as beautiful as he thought his face was ugly, 
which she has really loved all through the years. This unveil- 
ing of Cyrano’s soul is the climax of the play. The denoue- 
ment is at hand, but it is hardly an ordinary death; it is rather 
the crowning event of his heroic life. He was ever unlucky. It 
was his fate to “be the prompter—and be forgotten,” and his 
death is a fitting end to his life: he bears away unsmirched his 
plume, the symbol of his honor. 

a (bending over him and kissing his forehead): Ah! 

a 

Cyrano (opens his eyes, knows her and smiles): My plume! 

The technique of the play, despite its long elaborate speeches, 
is perfect in its high sequential action, crescendo and decrescendo 
movement, and its variety of tempos. The unexpectedness of 
Roxane’s entrance into camp in the fourth act causes but a mo- 
mentary surprise, as her coming is not of prime importance and 
her identity not long hidden. Yet it has its dramatic value, for 
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the audience knows of Cyrano’s love for Roxane while she herself 
is unaware of it, and when a secret is kept from the characters, 
but is known to the audience, it creates an exciting interest in 
the characters themselves, in their reactions to a perfectly under- 
stood situation. 

And now, what of Cyrano’s nose, for the famous nose is au- 
thentic like its owner. It appears in all the portraits, of which 
there are four; not a long, pointed, turned-up nose, such as some 
actors have worn in representing the character; but a large, gen- 
erous, well-shaped Roman nose, squarely planted in the sym- 
metrical middle of the face; not ridiculous, but monumental. 
Only the Gallic wit of Rostand, the fresh variety of it that the 
Provencaux possess, could have made such an epic out of a nose. 
What tender, pathetic, and humorous sallies does not Cyrano’s 
nose provoke. He catalogs its qualities: aggressive, friendly, de- 
scriptive, gracious, truculent, careful, solicitous, pedantic, light, 
emphatic, dramatic, admiring, lyric, simple, respectful, soldierly, 
practical. . . . Such a nose can’t help but come out victorious, 
but victory is won only in self-effacement, for it is only when 
the nose is forgotten that the soul is seen. 

The characterization of Cyrano is perhaps best expressed in 
his own words: 


“Sir, it is on my soul I swear my graces. 

I’m not bedizened like a silly lad. 

I go, less gaily, but more nobly, clad. 

I walk not forth in garments carelessly 

Cleaned of affronts or stains. There walks with me 
No conscience blear-eyed, blinking at the day, 
No honour frayed, no scruples in decay. 

When I go forth all sparkles in the light. 

I am beplumed with freedom and my right. 

Not my pinched waist must make my best appeal. 
It is my soul that goes locked up in steel. 
Exploits I wear, not ribbons for my part, 

No curled moustaches, but uplifted heart. 

One man who walks among you still prefers 
Music of ringing truth to ringing spurs. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, the gay spirit of romance, the chivalrous 
knight, the virile, tender soul, has taken his place with the heroes 
of old, from Don Quixote to D’Artagnan, and is one of the en- 
during possessions of the Literature of the Theater. 

Sister Mary Genevieve, 0.8.0. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PAPAL DELEGATE PRESIDES AT CEREMONIES IN HONOR OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, presided at impressive 
ceremonies held in New York, March 8, commemorating the 
350th anniversay of the Papal Bull Salvatore, conferring sin- 
gular honors on St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The opening ceremony, a Pontificial High Mass at the Fald- 
stool, was attended by delegations of students from all the paro- 
chial schools of the Archdiocese. The Mass was sung in the Do- 
minican Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, to which the Papal Dele- 
gate was escorted by the St. Vincent Ferrer bugle, drum and fife 
corps, who saluted him with drawn swords. Music was furnished 
by the St. Vincent Ferrer Girls’ High School Choir, augmented 
by a double quartette of male voices under the direction of the 
Dominican Sisters and Prof. C. 8. Yon. 

The Very Rev. Dr. T. 8S. McDermott, O. P., Provincial of the 
Dominican Province of St. Joseph, was assistant priest to the 
Apostolic Delegate and the deacons of honor were the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon, rector of the Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur J. Kenny, rector of 
St. Monica’s Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, was the celebrant of the Mass and the preacher was 
the Very Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, O. P., whose subject was: “St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Champion of Christ’s Civilization.” 

The Very Rev. Dr. William A. Marchant, O. P., Prior of the 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, read the following message from 
His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 
State: 

“Holy Father learns with deep satisfaction of movement to 
promote devotion to St. Thomas Aquinas, patron of all schools 
and scholars. His Holiness bestows paternal Apostolic Benedic- 
tion on those honoring St. Thomas, ideal and champion of Cath- 
olic youth in learning and sanctity.” 
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Dr. Marchant also read this message from His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York: “At the cele- 
bration of the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, I beg of you to say 
that I heartily join in the spirit of the occasion and I welcome 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, and I congratulate all.” 

More than 2,000 priests, Brothers and Sisters of the Archdiocese 
attended Solemn Compline Service in the afternoon, at which the 
Apostolic Delegate again presided. The Very Rev. Msgr. J. 
Francis A. McIntyre, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, was the as- 
sistant priest, and the deacons of honor were the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Henry O’Carroll, rector of St. Patrick’s Church, New- 
burgh, and the Very Rev. Msgr. William E. Cashin, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New York City. 

The sermon the subject of which was “The Angel of the 
Schools” was delivered by the Very Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, 
S. J., rector of the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

At the closing Benediction, the Apostolic Delegate was the 
celebrant and the deacons were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick N. 
Breslin, rector of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, and the 
Very Rev. Thomas F. Conlon, O. P., National Director of the 
Holy Name Society. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION BANQUET 


The Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, 8. J., Regent of the School of 
Foreign Service at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., and 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the N. C. E. A., 
willl be speakers at the banquet of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association convention, April 14, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, it was announced by the Rev. William R. Kelly, chairman 
of this year’s convention committee and Executive Secretary of 
the Catholic School Board of the Archdiocese of New York. 

His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes will preside at the 
banquet which is being given as a testimonial to the Most Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Covington, Ky., and President 
General of the association for the last seven years. Many out- 
standing ecclesiastical, civic leaders and school superintendents 
will attend. 

The program of speakers during the three days meeting will 
embrace every field of Catholic education. Forty meetings will 
be held under the direction of seven separate departments. 
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TEACHING THE BLIND TO SING 


The new “Easy Notation” (copyright) for teaching music to 
the blind comes as the result of more than two thousand experi- 
ments conducted with the aid of blind persons, at different times 
and in different cities, under the personal supervision of the Rev. 
William E. Campbell, Ph.D., a priest of the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese. 

Father Campbell is the sole inventor of the “Easy Notation” 
for the blind, by means of which even a very small child is 
enabled after a short instruction to begin reading a piece of 
music “at sight”; that is, he can pick up a piece of music which 
is entirely new to him and sing the melody with approximately 
the same ease with which he might read a sentence from his 
history or geography book. 

One of the most valuable features, and one which has remained 
until the present undeveloped in the case of the blind, lies in the 
fact that the Reverend Doctor has made the system adaptable 
to all of the requirements for singing Gregorian chant; this is 
suggested, for example, by the presence of the Quilisma in the 
chart of characters. 

Father Campbell made his studies for the priesthood at St. 
Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, and was ordained by Cardinal 
Dougherty in 1923. In 1931 he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Villanova College for his work in the field of 
education, and in 1933 the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He has compiled 
the “Easy Notation Hymnal,” a collection of liturgically correct 
English hymns and Gregorian chant melodies, which is used in 
schools and academies in sixteen different dioceses of this coun- 
try. He is at present the pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart, at Hilltown, Pa. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Education Department Activities 


Under this heading, THe EpucaTionaL Review in- 
tends to bring to its readers from time to time items of interest 
relating to the faculty members, the students, and the alumni of 
the Education Department of the Catholic University. These 
items will consist of brief notices regarding the educational ac- 
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tivities and contributions of the members of the staff, the scien- 
tific studies and investigations pursued by students under their 
direction, and the whereabouts and activities of the workers in 
the field who have received their professional training under the 
Department of Education. 

This Department has long held a unique and enviable place in 
the field of Catholic education in the United States, and its serv- 
ice in the cause has been as real and valued as its influence has 
been wide and potent. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
readers of the Review, particularly former students, will be glad 
to be informed occasionally about the activities of the Educa- 
tional Department. That the Department will be equally happy 
to hear from those who at one time or another have had relations 
with it, need, of course, not be mentioned. 


Recent Studies in Education 


Since the close of the last academic year, three students of the 
Department, Rev. James O’Dowd, Sister M. Berenice Beck, 
O. S. F., and Sister M. Gonzaga Welsh, of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, have successfully passed the oral examina- 
tions and submitted dissertations for the doctor’s degree. 

Father O’Dowd’s dissertation, Standardization and Its In- 
fluence on Catholic Secondary Education in the United States, 
written under the direction of Dr. Johnson, has been published 
as Vol. IX, No. 1 of the Department’s Educational Research 
Monographs. The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the standardizing movement as initiated and carried forward by 
the various accrediting agencies, analyzing the objectives, proce- 
dures, and results of standardization with special reference to 
Catholic: high schools. Diocesan superintendents and secondary 
school principals, whether merely looking for ready information 
or seeking expert opinion on the question of standardization, 
will find this monograph a reliable source of information. 


Recent developments in the field of nursing education have 
focused attention on the conditions and outcomes of professional 
training. Surveys have been numerous in other educational areas 
and the results have made posssible significant development, but 
it is only recently that training for the professions of engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, and nursing, has been subjected to evalua- 
tion. A Study of Content and Achievement in the Materia Medica 
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Course, by Sister M. Berenice Beck, O.S.F., M.A., R.N., is an 
attempt to define certain problems in nursing education and to 
offer means whereby they may be studied. 

Sister Berenice undertook a survey of the teaching of materia 
medica in the training schools, the content of the courses and the 
textbooks used, and of such outcomes of instruction as could be 
objectively determined. A comprehensive test based on analyses 
of textbooks and courses of study was the principal means used 
to identify specific skills and their relative mastery by approxi- 
mately one thousand students from schools throughout the 
United States. Sister Berenice subjected her data to thorough 
examination, and the results will undoubtedly prove valuable 
to all concerned with the professional training of nurses. Such 
a preliminary study as this necessarily is can be justified by its 
delimination of further problems and the means which it pro- 
vides for their further investigation. The study possesses addi- 
tional value in the specific findings regarding the use to which 
such information is applied, the relation between achievement 
and the length of the course, and the comparative mastery of 
various units of the subject. Subsequent studies of the teach- 
ing of materia medica willl be indebted to Sister Berenice for the 
work that she has so ably done. 

The work was directed by Professor Foran. 


Sister Gonzaga’s dissertation, The Social Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Education, written under the guidance of Dr. Jordan, has 
been published as Vol. IX, No. 2 of the Educational Research 
Monographs. The study aims to prove that the social philosophy 
of Christianity furnishes a sound basis for modern educational 
theory and practice. Appearing at a time when the whole struc- 
ture of education is being given a social orientation, and when 
the advocates of reform are coming forward with all sorts of 
plans for social reconstruction, the study is quite timely. Need- 
less to say, it avoids the extremes of the radicals and the laissez 
faire group. It is the author’s contention that if the social teach- 
ings of Christ were properly emphasized in the training of youth 
they would serve as a dynamic force in the transformation of 
society and would go far toward solving our present social prob- 
lems. 
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A Catechism Sponsored by the Catholic University 


A recent survey conducted on a national scale has produced 


evidence that the catechism is still used universally for the teach- 


ing of the Catholic religion. As general, however, as is the use 
of this ancient form of teaching, so general is the dissatisfaction 
with many of the texts now available. To meet the persistent 
demands for an adequate handbook, the Catholic University is 
sponsoring a revision of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism. 
The work of revision is being done under the direction of Rev. 
Dr. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Sister Mary Brendan, I.H.M., M.A., Community Super- 
visor of the Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, is col- 
laborating with the students of the Department in this revision. 
When Cardinal Gasparri’s text appeared in 1930, there seemed 
to be unanimous agreement that with regard to content the work 
represented the last word in catechism-making. 

Book One of the Catholic University revision has been brought 
out recently under the title Catholic Faith. It is intended for 
the lower grades of the elementary school. In introducing the 


volume, The Most Rev. James H. Ryan, former Rector of the 
Catholic University and now Bishop of Omaha, writes: 


The present booklet, Catholic Faith, offers the doctrinal con- 
tents of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism, Part One, in a form that 
should assist teachers of Religion in presenting religious truths 
to the child mind. The present Catechism shows what we should 
teach to pupils of the three lower grades, but not necessarily how 
we should teach. For instance, many will agree with Cardinal 
Gasparri that a child before being admitted to First Holy Com- 
munion need not know the answers to the questions by heart; it 
is enough if it understands the meaning of the words. Again, 
the introduction of the present text into the schoolroom need not 
exclude the use of other subsidiary material for the teaching of 
Religion. All that this booklet attempts to do is to serve as an 
authoritative text of what should be taught in Religion classes. 


All reviews of Catholic Faith to date have been favorable. 
Thus The Month, of London, said in its issue of November, 1935: 


In every way this Catechism is superior to any of its prede- 
cessors. 

The publishers announce that any one engaged in teaching 
may have a copy for the asking. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Catholic students from 21 universities and colleges in the East 
participated in a Students’ Peace Conference at Trinity College, 
March 14. The conference was sponsored by the International 
Relations Club of the college and was held in cooperation with 
the Catholic Association for International Peace. It was one of 
a series of nation-wide meetings of a similar type. The Rev. 
Dr. Donald A. MacLean, of the Catholic University of America, 
director of the Club, was in charge of the program. . . . Designat- 
ing as their general purpose “the promoting of world peace by 
thought, word and deed” and thereby to promote in conformity 
with the mind of the Church “the peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ,” the Catholic Students’ Peace Association of the 
Catholic University of America has been established at a meet- 
ing of peace-minded students of that institution. The organiza- 
tion, following the trend in Catholic colleges throughout the 
country, will advocate a better understanding of the various 
aspects of peace and sponsor a more thorough study of the ob- 
stacles to world peace, the evils and horrors of war, Pope Pius XI 
and peace, Benedict XV’s peace program, the Popes’ statements 
on disarmament, the responsibilities of Catholics to promote 
world peace, the duty of a Catholic as a conscientious objector, 
youth organizations to promote peace, world organizations to 
promote peace, a Catholic college student and the promotion of 
peace, cooperation with non-Catholic organizations for peace, 
and the newspapers in relation to world peace. . . . Reversing its 
decision of two weeks before, the Board of Education, New 
York, approved a request of the Board of Estimate that free 
bus transportation be provided for physically handicapped pupils 
of all free public schools, religious as well as tax-supported. 
Authorization of this transportation for physically handicapped 
children was lost two weeks before, when a motion to provide 
it met with a tie vote of 3 to 3. A seventh member of the board 
was absent. At a meeting held March 11, the seventh member 
of the Board of Education was present and voted against the 
proposal. However, a member who had voted against it at the 
previous meeting, and who moved reconsideration at Wednes- 
day’s meeting, voted for it. The motion was carried by a vote 
of 4 to 3....A National Communion Day for students in all 
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Catholic schools, academies, colleges and universities in honor 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic schools and scholars, 
has been made an objective of the Confraternity of the Angelic 
Doctor. The day selected by directors of the Angelic Warfare, 
which has for its purpose the promotion of truth and decency 
among Catholic youth, is Friday, November 13, Feast of the 
Patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas. . . . Twenty-one new courses 
are included in the total of 169 listed in the 1936-1937 “an- 
nouncements” of the School of Engineering and Architecture at 
the Catholic University of America. Of special significance is 
the newly arranged curriculum in Aeronautical Engineering, 
which specifies an entirely new list of requirements for the bach- 
elor degreee. .. . The Rev. Theophane Mulroy, M.S.SS.T., pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Lorain, Ohio, has been named rector of the 
House of Studies of the Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity, Washington, D. C. . . . Next fall Marquette University 
will open a College of Nursing, featuring a four-year course lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Science degree, the Rev. Anthony F. Berens, 
S.J., regent of the Marquette School of Medicine, announced... . 
La Salle Academy, conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, New York, has filed plans for a new $225,000 building 
project. The plans call for two five-story school buildings and 
dormitory. ... Development of a new color box for artists, where- 
by painters are enabled to choose proper color combinations in an 
instant, has been announced by Brother Cornelius, professor of 
Art and Architecture at St. Mary’s College, Moraga, Calif. . . . 
The first issue of Columbia College’s “Who’s Who,” Dubuque, 
Iowa, discloses that eight alumni of the college now head educa- 
tional institutions and six living alumni were formerly presi- 
dents of colleges. . . . The figures further show that 11 Columbia 
alumni have been made Archbishops and Bishops and 23 mon- 
signors. Forty-four are on the faculties of 33 colleges and uni- 
versities. .. . The Rev. William I. Lonergan, S.J., associate 
editor of America, national weekly review edited by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and former president of the University of San Francisco, 
died in Danbury, Conn., March 18. He was 52 years old. Born 
in San Francisco, Father Lonergan was educated at St. Ignatius 
College there and at Gonzaga University, Spokane. He joined 
the Society of Jesus in 1904 and before his ordination in 1920 
served as professor at the University of Santa Clara and at 
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Gonzaga University. In 1922, he was appointed dean of the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara and in 1925 went to New York to join the 
staff of America. . . . The Rev. Michael J. Mahony, S.J., a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Fordham University and nationally known 
philosopher, died at the university March 13. He was 75 years 
old. Author of four books on philosophy, Father Mahony was 
a member of the Fordham faculty since 1911. . . . “Beauty and 
the Beast,” the perennially popular fairy tale, will formally close 
the current season of plays, which the Children’s Theatre of New 
York has brought to the National Theatre in Washington for the 
last four years, when it comes on Saturday morning, April 1s, 
for a single performance. However, it will be good news to those 
who have been disappointed at not being able to secure seats for 
the plays (every one of the series of six has been a “sell-out”) 
to learn that the season is to be extended by an “after-season- 
event”: Tony Sarg’s Marionettes in Mark Twain’s delightful and 
fantastic comedy “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 
This in honor of Mark Twain’s Centenary, which is being ob- 
served in various ways this year all over the United States. The 
date is Saturday morning, May 2, at 10:30 o’clock; the place the 
National Theatre, Washington, D. C. . . . All Catholic educa- 
tional institutions are asked to take part in nation-wide celebra- 
tions to be held around May 15 of a double anniversary, the fifth 
of Pope Pius XI’s “Reconstructing the Social Order” and the 
forty-fifth of Pope Leo XIII’s “On the Condition of Labor,” in 
an announcement made by the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, 
D.D., Episcopal Chairman of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. A custom followed 
by many schools in the past is now being extended. Lay organi- 
zations are also urged to have both organizational and public 
meetings on the Encyclicals and are asked by the National 
Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic 
Women to cooperate with the schools. The N.C.W.C. Social 
Action Department is sending letters to seminaries, universities, 
colleges and the Diocesan Superintendents of Schools telling of 
the plan and offering its services. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Standardization and Its Influence on Catholic Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States, by James T. O’Dowd. Washington: 
The Catholic Education Press, 1936. Pp. ix+150. $1.25. 
Father James T. O’Dowd of the Archdiocese of San Francisco 

completed this splendid study, published as an Educational Re- 
search Monograph of the Catholic University, for his doctoral 
dissertation. It has all the expected ingredients of a Ph.D. 
thesis, with the unexpected appeal of excellent writing and stimu- 
lating interest. In seven concise chapters the author has set 
down the results of his thorough investigation. The first chapter, 
“Standardization and the Catholic Secondary School,” explains 
the meanings of standards in general, through pointed references 
to standardization in its statuory and its voluntary aspects, with 
emphasis upon the details of the second variety as “of far greater 
importance to Catholic secondary education.” There is a lively 
wisdom in the sections on the four factors that explain “the 
phenomenon of standardization.” Information with criticism of 
distinct value will be discovered in the chapter given over to the 
history of the subject as it pertains to Catholic high schools. The 
growth of the state and regional organizations, and their systems 
of accrediting, are contrasted with the procedure in the attempts 
sponsored by Catholic educational authorities and organizations 
to reach a formal standardization or accreditation of Catholic 
secondary schools. 

The extent and present status of the problems studied by 
Father O’Dowd are explained in sections sufficiently detailed to 
prepare the way for the chapter on the “Influence of Standardiza- 
tion on Catholic High Schools.” To determine the precise nature 
of this influence was a problem that bristled wih difficulties. The 
author is candid in explaining the methods of investigation he 
discarded before he decided to adopt the plan that gave him 
sound and graphic information. “The only . . . course of pro- 
cedure which possessed merit consisted in utilizing the expert 
judgments of a group of educators who because of their training, 
practical experience, and recognized standing in Catholic second- 
ary and higher education were deemed competent to render a 
reliable and valid judgment of the influence of standardization 
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upon the Catholic high school.” The results of his labors are 
worthy of the enormous efforts the author put forth to determine 
the beneficial and the detrimental influences upon Catholic high 
schools of the twenty-three accrediting standards and regulations 
submitted to the jurors for consideration. 

The last chapter is short. In language that pulses with con- 
viction Father O’Dowd reduces his conclusions to nine points. 
The fourth is this: “In many respects, the influence and pressure 
exerted by the standardizing agencies have done more to raise 
the standards of the Catholic secondary schools than any action 
taken within the Catholic body itself.” The other eight are less 
annoying to any teacher who may know more than reality war- 
rants about this topic. After the conclusions four recommenda- 
tion are offered. There is life in these, too. Who will disagree 
with this? “A more active participation of Catholic educators 
in the work of the accrediting agencies is desirable because it 
would bring into play Catholic principles and would engender a 
sounder and healthier public opinion and a better understanding 
of Catholic effort in the field of secondary education.” 

Both the manner and the matter of this book place its author 
in a position of prominence in the ranks of Catholic students of 
our educational problems. The study is a tribute to the inspira- 
tion of Dr. George Johnson, whose influence is acknowledged in 
words of hearty appreciation by Father O’Dowd. Now that the 
work is available in an attractive format, may there be no 
emerald-eyed neglect to smother its suggestive recommendations 
under the dust of indifference. Father O’Dowd shows how good 
Catholic secondary education is; he knows what it needs to make 


it better. 


Danie. 8. RANKIN. 


Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, edited by Frederick 
C. Prescott; Jonathan Edwards, edited by Clarence H. Faust 
and Thomas H. Johnson. In American Writers Series edited 
by Harry Hayden Clark. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1934, 1935. 

The volumes in the American Writers’ Series are quite as valu- 
able for the teacher and student of history as they are for the 
teacher of American literature. Each volume under a competent 
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scholar considers the life of an American literateur with an ample 
introductory biography, notes, bibliographical materials, and 
selections from the author’s writings. To date the series includes 
about a score of volumes none of which is edited by a professor 
in any Catholic college. At a dollar a volume, the cost is nominal 
in view of format and some four hundred pages of type. 

Professor Prescott of Cornell University in Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson contributes a thoughtful introductory 
sketch of the accomplishments and political philosophy of these 
two founders of the American commonwealth with critical bibliog- 
raphies of books and articles appreciative of their work and 
with an understanding contrast of the political ideals of these two 
men so far removed in their philosophies of government. This 
little volume might well be supplemented by Jeffersonian Prin- 
ciples and Hamiltonian Principles as edited by James Truslow 
Adams (1932). 

Hamilton’s career from his doubtful foreign origin is traced 
through his early years in New York, his participation in the 
radical movement of 1776, his conservative reaction during the 
Critical Period, when prudent men feared that the Revolution 
might go too far for the general welfare of the propertied interest, 
his minor labors in the Convention of 1787, his strenuous efforts 
for the ratification of the Constitution by New York, his career 
in Washington’s Cabinet as the President’s chief counsellor, and 
his pitiful later political years until his life was snuffed out in the 
duel with Burr. This is done largely through excerpts from his 
The Farmer Refuted, letters to contemporary worthies, letters 
in the Federalist, and reports while secretary of the treasury. 
Shay’s Rebellion, inflationary demands, the excesses of the French 
Revolution and the rise of Jeffersonian democracy made Hamil- 
ton despondent as to the value of his career and the turn of the 
times if one may judge from one of his last communications and 
that to Gouverneur Morris: “Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps 
no man in the United States has sacrificed or done more for the 
present Constitution than myself; and contrary to all my antici- 
pations of its fate . . . I am still laboring to prop the frail and 
worthless fabric. Yet I have the murmurs of its friends no less 
than the curses of its foes for my reward. What can I do better 
than withdraw from the scene? Every day proves to me more 
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and more, that this American world was not made for me... 
The time may ere long arrive when the minds of men will be 
prepared to make an effort to recover the Constitution, but the 
many cannot now be brought to make a stand for its preserva- 
tion.” This was written by a Federalist of the old school in 
1802, not by an anti-New Dealer in 1936. There are always 
good men who would “recover the Constitution.” 

Jefferson is depicted as a man of different mold, but he was 
probably no more honest in his love of country. A broader man 
in interests, in scholarship, in readings, in travel and in public 
service, Jefferson as a radical fitted into his era and he could look 
with philosophic contentment at revolutions in America or in 
Europe and at the wrench of the old order in Church and in 
State. He, too, is seen in his writings, but Jefferson wrote so 
much in letters and essays, if not in formal books, that it is no 
easy task to select the proper excerpts. It is not the Jefferson 
of public offices, in whom one is interested, but the Jefferson who 
struggled for democracy and the welfare of man, wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, reformed Virginia, fought the sov- 
ereignty of a ruling class, labored for religious freedom, strove 
against church establishments, demanded secular education, 
planned for public schooling and purchased a western empire 
for the expansion of a freed people. 

Curiously enough, the editor stresses the religious views of 
Jefferson who incidentally like LaFayette was baptized, married 
and buried in a church which otherwise little influenced his life. 
Of his religious experiences, he said little: “I am of a sect by 
myself, as far as I know;” if a man “has been honest and dutiful 
to society the religion which has regulated it can not be a bad 
one;” “I never submitted the whole system of my opinions to 
the creed of any party of men whatever, in religion . . . or in 
anything else, where I was capable of thinking for myself.” He 
was probably an eighteenth century deist; life in France had its 
effect upon him. 

A thorough appreciation of colonial New England requires 
some understanding of Puritan-Congregationalism, and it is this 
understanding which Doctors Faust and Johnson are attempting 
to give in their portrayal of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), 
who is said on good authority to have the been the only Protest- 
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ant American theologian to have made a contribution to his field. 
Of his contribution to emotional religion in New England, there 
can be no doubt. A scholarly introduction of about one hundred 
and forty pages weighted with footnotes and citations gives the 
editors space for an incidental survey of Edward’s career, his 
birth in East Windsor, his studies at Yale, his pastorate at North- 
ampton, his missionary efforts at Stockbridge, and his election to 
the presidency of Princeton in succession to his son-in-law, 
Aaron Burr, father of the more famous Aaron. Rather full at- 
tention is given to Edwards as a thinker, to his philosophy, his 
defense of revivals, his association with the Great Awakening 
which began in his parish, his explosive religion, his controversial 
conflicts and his fundamental platform. Therewith follow copi- 
ous extracts from essays, sermons, and letters. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Morey’s Ancient Peoples, revised by Irving N. Countryman. 
New York: American Book Company, 1935. Pp. vi+646. 
Mr. Countryman of the New Haven High School has revised 

and incorporated some of the findings of recent scholarship in 

Morey’s Ancient Peoples which has circulated in public high 

schools for a score of years. In a sense, it is just another high 

school text covering the world from the Stone Ages to Charle- 
magne. It-is another well written story in simple English, in 
interesting and conventional form and in cautious toleration of 
all peoples and of all institutions. There is nothing in the book 
te be condemned by Jew or Christian or Mohammedan. For 
this no one would criticize the original author or the revising 
editor, because it is as history must be taught in public schools 
with all color washed out and convictions passed over. As books 
go, it is to be recommended for its inclusiveness, recognition of 

Christianity and the services of the early Church, stress on 

cultural development rather than on wars, and space given to 

social life and governmental organization. Obviously there is a 

sincere effort not to lose the student in antiquities, the customs 

of primitive peoples and speculative guesses about the beginnings 
of man’s life, but to aid the pupil to see the progressive develop- 
ment of mankind in a changing geographical setting. 

Chapters are well organized in teachable form with appro- 
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priate exercises. There are good maps, numerous cuts, chrono- 
logical tables, and biographical notes of about seventy-five figures 
from Aeschylus to Zenobia. 


Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


English in Action, Book One (Revised Edition), by J. C. 
ressler. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Pp. 
xx+612. 


English in Action, Book Two (Revised Edition), by J. C. 
Tressler. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Pp. 
xx+651. 


Here are two sizeable volumes of upwards of 1,260 pages cover- 
ing the whole range of high school English. Book I, intended 
for the first two years of high school, is divided into two parts: 
“Speaking and Writing” and “The Sentence and the Word.” 
Book II, for use in the last two years, has three parts: “Oral and 
Written Communication,” “Creative Expression,” and “Hand- 
book of Speaking and Writing.” 

Both volumes go a long way toward vitalizing the teaching 
of English. Grammatical and rhetorical principles as well as 
conventional social forms are enforced through much practice 
and clarified and enlivened by means of copious illustrative 
material, both pictorial and literary. Most of the exercises and 
illustrations are closely related to pupil needs and interests; 
many of them, in fact, are the actual work of pupils. Such units 
as those on conversing, club meetings, writing for publication, 
the library, the précis, class and individual booklet are particu- 
larly usable because of their high functional value. The unit 
on creative English is disappointing, in that it fails to familiarize 
the teacher with the best theory and practice of the “creativists” 
and provides little stimulus or opportunity for spontaneous work 
on the part of the pupil. 

The preface of each of the two volumes contains a twelve- 
plank platform on which English in Action is built. As a de- 
claration of principles intended to guide the teacher in the use 
of the books, it deserves careful perusal on his part. He may 
be pardoned, however, if he accepts certain articles of the author’s 
credo with slight mental reservations; for example, the seventh, 
which is a statement of the aims of grammar teaching. That 
knowledge of grammar, for instance, helps one “to write and 
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speak correct sentences,” is, to say the least, a gratuitous asser- 
tion. Practically all scientific investigations of the question 
point to a lack of correlation between grammatical knowledge 
and ability to form “correct sentences.” ‘This is certainly true 
so far as formal grammar is concerned; and as for functional 
grammar, its power to improve one’s use of the English language 
is highly uncertain. Language is learned by imitation, not by 
rationalizing about its structure; and deviations from conven- 
tional language norms, more commonly called grammatical errors, 
if they must be corrected, can be corrected only by substituting 
speech habits which are in conformity with those of the domi- 
nating group in a linguistic community. 

This, of course, raises the question of the standard of correct- 
ness in English. The author seems to admit a dual standard. 
Here and there he makes mention of colloquial English, but he 
is at pains to caution the pupil that “careful” speakers and 
writers do not indulge in the use of certain colloquialisms. If 
colloquial English were tainted English, there might be point to 
the warning. The fact that it is in much more common use than 
literary English, which, as the author admits, “is used in novels, 
short stories, histories, essays, and public speeches,” would seem 
to point to a very obvious conclusion: Since most high school 
pupils will never be called on to use literary English, they might 
be more usefully employed in learning to speak and write the 
sort of English which in later life will serve as their only 
medium of communication. It is much to be regretted that the 
author did not incorporate into his texts the results of the latest 
scientific studies on this subject, such as Rivlin’s, Leonard and 
Moffett’s, and the one issued by the National Council of Teachers 
of English under the title Current English Usage. 

One last word as to the content of the grammar sections. It 
is a matter of surprise as well as of regret that in the two books 
under discussion, which in content and in method are highly 
functional, formal grammar should bulk so large. Fully 50 per 
cent of the grammatical items treated could and should be elimi- 
nated as absolutely functionless and, therefore from a pedagogi- 
cal point of view, positively wasteful, not to say harmful. Specific 
mention may be made of definitions of parts of speech (especially 
such as do not define, e. g., noun, pronoun, preposition), classifi- 
cations of phrases and causes, predicate noun and adjective, di- 
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rect and indirect object, transitivity, mood, voice, and numerous 
other items which do no involve the possibility of a deviation 
from either colloquial or literary English norms. 

Ferpinanp B. Gruen, O.F.M. 


The Protestant Reformation in Great Britain, by Joseph Clay- 
ton. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. xviii+252. 
Mr. Clayton, an Oxford graduate, a promoter of the English 

labor movement, a convert and the author of some books in- 
cluding a Life of St. Anselm, has written a popular, sound survey 
of the Protestant Revolt in England with some little attention 
given to the movement in Scotland and Ireland. It is an outline 
of well-known material which, however, is nowhere else made 
so available in such simple form. For the casual reader, it is 
quite enough; but the interested student might well supplement 
this little volume by the more conventional history of G. Con- 
stant’s The Reformation in England as translated by Rev. R. E. 
Scantlebury (Sheed and Ward, 1934). Mr. Clayton tells an un- 
varnished story in a candid way which should appeal to thought- 
ful seekers of the truth, but his somewhat apologetic account will 
hardly please the Catholics or Protestants whom he describes in 
the following words: “Thousands of Catholics are content to dis- 
miss the Reformation as a mere revolt, nothing more than the 
rebellion of bad men inspired by greed and moved by the devil 
to overthrow true religion. Thousands of Protestants com- 
placently regard the Reformation as a great awakening, a glori- 
ous work, blessed by God and carried out by good men divinely 
inspired.” 

While there were persistent demands for reform in the Middle 
Ages and caustic satirists of the papacy and of clerical corrup- 
tion and an occasional schismatic of the stature of Wycliffe, Mr. 
Clayton rightly denies that these were forerunners of the six- 
teenth century revolt. Of the abuse in the case of indulgences 
and of the Renaissance papacy, which was often more interested 
in Cicero than in the writings of St. Paul, he is a severe critic 
in an introductory chapter summarizing the work of Luther, 
Zwingli and Calvin and discussing the Consilium de Emendanda 
Ecclesia drawn up by Cardinals Pole and Caraffa (Pope Paul 
IV) of which the reformers made full use in justification of their 
charges. Of evils, there were fewer in England, but when the 
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Revolt came there were too few martyrs. In a concise, authori- 
tative fashion, he outlines the failure of Woolsey, the interna- 
tional character of the divorce, the work of Latimer and Tyndale, 
the martyrdoms of St. Thomas More, St. John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and of a number of Cathusians and Franciscans, the 
rise of Henry’s bishops and the new peerage, the Catholic risings 
in Lincoln and York, and the suppression of monasteries whose 
properties were used to reward favorite servants of the crown. 
Woolsey unknowingly had paved the way; the gradual character 
of the changes deceived the untutored; and a subservient long 
Parliament carried out the royal will. 

A brief chapter recounts the Protestantizing of the Church 
under the ruling regents of Edward VI, while another chapter 
outlines the Marian restoration of the Old Church with its burn- 
ings for heresy instead of executions for treason. A rather long 
section follows the settlement under Elizabeth from her accession 
as a nominally Catholic queen of a nominally Catholic country 
until England was given a recognized, established Anglican 
Chureh with Articles and Prayer Book. There are indications 
despite the courage of the Marian bishops, the renewed loyalty 
of the priesthood, the success of the Douai missionaries and the 
rising of Lord Percy that the lack of a Roman policy, the in- 
trigues of Spain and France and the association of the Reform 
with nationalism and prosperity made possible the success of 
Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh and Walsingham. Fear of Protest- 
ant non-conformists kept the movement conservative and non- 
Lutheran. In spite of fines and imprisonments and later execu- 
tions and penal laws, in spite of the fall of Norfolk and the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and in spite of fanatical 
public hostility following the Armada, the Catholic minority was 
loyal to the country and the Old Church. According to A. O. 
Meyer’s England and the Catholic Church under Elizabeth there 
were 200,000 Catholics with 800 priests (about 4 per cent of the 
population) as late as 1670. And a minority always dwindling, 
did keep the faith until the nineteenth century revival with Irish 
immigration and the Oxford Movement. Sketchy chapters on 
the Reformation in Scotland and Wales complete this instructive 
and thought-provoking little volume which deserves a wide circle 
of readers within and without the schools. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 
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